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CHAPTER L 



THE MEMBER FOR MELTON PARVA. 




EN GARTH was in a state of ex- 
citement. It was not often that 
the little Cornish sea-coast village 
had anything more stirring than 
a wreck to enliven it — and that was not a 
pleasurable excitement; but on this sunny- 
June day some unusual event had led the 
fishermen and their wives to deck themselves 
in their best attire, and caused more or less 
successful attempts at decoration here and 
there, notably at the Devereux Arms, the inn, 
— for there was only one — ^which displayed 
two or three bits of gay bunting, the Union 
Jack floating from a flagstaff on the roof. 
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2 The Member for Melton Parva. 

The London train had just come in, and 
a young man, well dressed, and carrying a 
small travelling-bag, alighted, and asked the 
porter the way to the hotel — if there was 
one — and being directed to the aforesaid 
Devereux Arms, he bent his steps in that 
direction. Around the old-fashioned porch 
a group of villagers stood talking so earnestly 
that they hardly even noticed the stranger 
as he passed through their midst, and enter- 
ing the neat little parlour, sat down some- 
what wearily; but before he had removed 
his hat, good Mrs Vosper, in her Sunday 
dress, with cherry ribbons in her cap, stood 
curtseying before him. 

" Good day, sir. What will you please, 
sir? We have very nice fowls, sir, and 
some beautiful mutton, and — '* 

" Thank you," said the young man ; "I 
require only a mutton-chop, and a pint of 
claret — ^if you keep it ; if not, a glass of ale 
will do. But what is going on here ? A 
marriage ? or some grandee expected ? " 

" Lor , sir," answered the hostess, " of 
course you wouldn't know, being a stranger 
here ; but you're not far from the mark in 
your last guess. You've heard tell of Sir 
Randal Chandos-Devereux of Chandos Royal, 
of course, sir ? " 

" Well," said the young man, smiling, " I 
come from Canada ; but I have heard of the 
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family. The second son had a very brilliant 
career at Oxford ? " 

" Yes, sir," agreed the landlady, brimming 
over with her news. "Well, sir, it's him 
that's just been elected for Melton Parva. 
He went abroad a few years ago, when he 
left Oxford^ and as soon as he came back the 
townspeople asked him to stand ; and what 
do you think, sir ? " said Mrs Vosper, in- 
dignantly, " the Eadicals were impudent 
enough to set up somebody — a tradesman, as 
Fve heard — from London, against Mr Vivian ; 
but, lor , he only got ten votes, though they 
say he bribed like anything ! " 

" Mr Devereux, then, did not need to bribe?" 
interrogated the stranger, as the landlady 
paused to take breath. 

" No fear, sir ! Why," and Mrs Vosper 
smiled, ** they'd only need to look at him 
to vote for him ! Such a handsome man, sir, 
and so beautiful-spoken ; and then look what 
a grand family the Chandos-Devereux are, 
and the property they've got ! All Pengarth 
and miles round belongs to them; and you 
know Mr Vivian has Rougemont — that's 
fifteen miles from here* Rougemont always 
goes to the second son." 

*'I see. Is Mr Vivian, then, expected 
home to-day?" 

"Yes, sir, that's it; and there'll be grand' 
doings at the Royal presently. Lady Con- 
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stance Morton, that is Sir Eandal's cousin, 
is stopping there, and there's to be a grand 
dress-up ball — costume ball, don't they call 
it ? — at least so Fve heard tell — in honour 
of Mr Vivian being in the Parliament 
House." 

" Mr Vivian is a favourite at Pengarth, it 
seems," remarked the young man. 

"Would be more so, sir," said the loqua- 
cious landlady, " if we saw more of him ; but 
he's been here so little. He went abroad 
when he was a child, and then he was at 
Eton and College, and he never spent his 
vacations at home. He'd come for a few 
days at most; and before this time he was 
abroad two years. They say, you know, sir, 
that Sir Eandal didn't like his goings on, 
nor Mr Duke — Mr Marmaduke — that's his 
eldest brother — neither. I don't know how 
that may be ; but, lor', you must like him, 
he is that handsome, sir," added the landlady, 
laughing. " All the girls are in love with 
him — and as free with his money ! Oh ! he's 
got the Devereux way as well as the French, 
for he favours his mother's more than his 
father's family." 

" His mother, then, was French ? " 

"Why, yes," said good Mrs Vosper, sur- 
prised that any one should be ignorant of 
that fact ; " she was Madmerzell de Eohan — 
a great French family — and wonderful hand- 
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some. She died when Mr Vivian wasn't but 
six years old ; more's the pity/' 

"Why?" 

"Well, sir, it's well known that Mr Dukt 
— ^his mother was Lord Wrentham's daughter 
— couldn't bear my lady, nor Mr Vivian 
neither ; and though some says it's Mr 
Vivian's fault that he can't get on at home, 
I don't believe it is, and there's many thinks 
so too, for all he's awful proud, and passionate, 
too, maybe. But Mr Duke's everybody, and 
if he rules the roast, and don't like his 
brother, why it ain't in a Devereux to sit 
down meekly and put up with things. They 
always were proud and spirited; and Mr 
Vivian has a spirit ! When he was a little fel- 
low no higher than that," placing her hand about 
a yard above the floor," you couldn't bully him." 

" Is not his father fond of him ? " asked 
the stranger. 

"Well, sir, I suppose he is, after his fashion. 
But Sir Randal ain't like most of the Devereux ; 
leastways, he's meek and mild like, and Mr 
Duke rules him, and he hasn't good health 
neither. He's seldom away from the Royal ; 
and though he dotes on Mr Duke, I don't 
think he's all that a son ought to be — ^Mr 
Duke, I mean." 

" Is he wild, too ? " 

"Lor', no, sir! He sets up to be very 
strict. But I don't know ; there are some 
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tales about him. I think them that are so 
hard upon others are often queer folks in a 
sly way ; don't you think so, sir ? " 

" Yes/' said the stranger, smiling at the 
shrewdness of the remark. " Mr Vivian, 
then, is an open rake ? " 

" Eake ? That's a hard word, sir. I don't 
believe it's true of him ; not the quarter some 
people say. I know this, the few times he's 
been here nobody could say he was anything 
but the perfect gentleman. There wasn't a 
man or woman in Pengarth who'd need to 
fear him crossing their door. Whatever he 
may be, he ain't the sort that'll ruin honest 
men's homes for his own fancies, let any one 
say what they will of him." 

"You are a doughty champion, hostess," 
said the young man. 

" Well, sir, right's right ; and I believe 
Mr Vivian's one of them that gets least 
justice at home. Why, he don't bet. My 
husband, who knows too much about racing, 
says he's never run a horse. No more does 
Mr Duke, I think; but Mr Duke likes country 
sports, and that sort of thing, and I daresay 
that's partly why they cant pull together. 
Mr Vivian he don't care for them things, and 
I think it's a pity. Perhaps he'd come to 
Rougemont sometimes if he liked country 
ways, instead of leaving the property to be 
managed by his lawyer ; and then for agri- 
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culture and all that, he don't know more than 
that cat there." 

*' Well, " remarked the stranger, " they 
are sufficiently unlike each other, these two 
brothers. Mr Vivian ought to make this 
generation of Devereux famous* At Oxford 
he was known as the man who drove the best 
four-in-hand, pulled the best oar, and was 
one of the best classical scholars in the 
University." 

'* Well, maybe he's a bit wild," said the 
landlady, indulgently ; ** most young men 
are. And he's got a good deal of money, sir, 
all his own ; and it ain't to be expected 
young men should be saints* There, sir, I 
can't understand them not liking him at 
home* I should just worship him if I was 
his mother. Perhaps you'll see him pass 
presently, sir ; we expect him by the five 
o'clock train." 

**Ah! I will look out for him. But I 
shall see him this evening, I daresay. I 
have letters of introduction to Sir Eandal 
Devereux." 

" Indeed, sir." The landlady's manner had 
throughout been respectful.; it now became 
deferential. "Well, sir, I mustn't keep you 
waiting any longer." 

She was hurrying away, when the stranger's 
voice arrested her. 
. " Is Mr Devereux married ? *' 
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" No, sir, lie isn't." 

"How old is he?" 

"Six or seven and thirty, sir. It's odd 
he shouldn't marry, for he don't like Mr 
Vivian being his heir." 

"Very odd — yes," said the stranger to 
himself, as the landlady vanished, " very 
odd." He smiled a little, nodded his head 
meditatively, and drew out one or two letters, 
which he glanced at and returned to his 
pocket, muttering, " Eather awkward ! Per- 
haps I shall be de trap; and yet, from all 
I hear, it is a case of a prophet in his own 
country, gilded splendour, the stalled ox, and 
hatred therewith. Sir Bandal, too, ought to 
expect me." 

The landlady presently re-entered with the 
luncheon ordered, including a pint of claret 
which she "highly recommended." As she 
wa3 arranging the table, the stranger asked, — 

" Whose is that fine old turreted mansion, 
about three miles from here, that I caught a 
glimpse of from the railway ? It is built of grey- 
stone and has a tall tower on the eastern side." 

"It's Temple Rest, you mean, sir — Mr 
Calderon's place. They're a very old family, 
and pretty rich, too. Mr Calderon's just coma 
home &om abroad. Queer man he is, sir. He 
\lirejat away nigh on ten years ago, and has 
hardly been near the place since. It seems 
shut up like. His agent managed the estate ; 
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but lie died just a month ago--^and that made 
Mr Calderon come home, I suppose ; or maybe 
his daughter persuaded him/' 

" His daughter ? " 

" Yes, sir ; there's only him and her. She'll 
be nineteen or twenty now, and I've heard say 
is uncommon handsome. I saw her once as a 
baby, and she was a beauty— foreign-looking. 
You'll see her at the Royal, no doubt, sir, for 
they're sure to ask all the grand folks — none 
of the mushrooms. No, no ; they're too proud 
for that. Some of the papers was down on Mr 
Vivian's address to the electors. Here 'tis, 
sir, if you'd like to read it." 

She drew out a newspaper from a drawer, 
where it was evidently carefully kept, and gave 
it to the Canadian. He thanked her, and, 
when she had left the room, read the address. 
It was brief, a model of condensation and 
purity of style, revealing the man of university 
culture, and certainly outspoken in its political 
aims. The young scion of Devereux and 
Rohan proclaimed himself a thorough Con- 
servative, and, instead ofthe vague generalities 
of usual election addresses, stated plainly 
opinions which a leading article in the same 
newspaper — a Liberal organ — pronounced 
" those of an aristocrat, who, possessing all 
that birth, position, education, aid wealth can 
bestow, is evidently determined to uphold his 
order, and looks down from Olympian heights 
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on the struggling mass of humanity below 
him." Which piece of fine writing made the 
reader smile and shrug his shoulders, as he 
laid the paper aside. At that moment a loud 
cheer broke upon his ear, and, before he could 
reach the door, another and another. He went 
out quickly to the porch, where the landlady 
and all her myrmidons already stood in a great 
state of excitement, while without, in the 
straggling street — if street it could be called 
— was collected what, for Pengarth, was a 
crowd; for, swelled by an influx from the 
country round about, it was really a numerous 
gathering, and an unmistakably enthusiastic 
one. 

The stranger had expected to see a carriage, 
drawn perhaps by four horses ; but, instead, 
he beheld riding up the centre of the street, at 
a quick walking pace, a horseman attended 
only by a groom, while by his side trotted a 
gigantic bloodhound, from which, though he 
took no notice of any one, some of the people 
shrank back in alarm. Shading his eyes from 
the rays of the sun, the Canadian stepped for- 
ward, watching the advancing rider, and, as he 
moved, an old woman, whose face the hood of 
a long and shabby brown mantle hid from 
view, glanced towards him, and immediately, 
with a start, moved humedly away, as though 
to gain a better position, but placing several 
people between herself and the stranger. 
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On came the noble horse and its noble rider, 
the people cheering and waving caps and 
handkerchiefs, the rider lifting his hat every 
minute, and bowing with easy grace in re- 
sponse to the plaudits of the crowd. 

He was close now, and the eager gaze of the 
Canadian rested in undisguised admiration on 
an unusual beauty of face and form. He had 
been told that Vivian Devereux was a remark- 
ably handsome man, and the original justified 
the portrait. The new member for Melton 
Parva was tall, slight, and admirably propor- 
tioned, and his countenance, noteworthy for its 
finely-formed features, was even yet more so 
for a depth and force of expression apparent 
in even a cursory survey. But face, figure, 
and general appearance and manner clearly 
indicated the inheritance of foreign blood, and 
doubtless constant residence on the continent 
had added habit to nature. If anything took 
somewhat from the attractiveuess of the young 
man's countenance, it was the excessive pride 
that was stamped on every feature, and a 
sarcastic expression so settled in the lines of 
the handsome mouth as to be evidently 
habitual. The Canadian thought he detected 
the lightest touch of scorn in the smile that 
rested on those curved lips, as though Devereux 
half despised the homage he acknowledged with 
so gracious a courtesy ; but, if so, the scorn 
was too fine for the eyes of peasants and fisher- 
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men ; and there was not a tinge of it when the 
rider drew rein suddenly before the inn porch, 
and bent from his saddle, with hat raised once 
more, his large brilliant eyes, of the rare dark 
hazel never seen in men of unmixed English 
blood, singling out Mrs Vosper. 

" I could not pass you by, Dame Vosper," 
said a sweet voice, clear as a bell. "You 
have always a friend's welcome for Vivian 
Devereux." 

" Heaven bless you, sir 1 " exclaimed the 
good woman, tears in her eyes, a proud flush 
on her cheeks, as she clasped in her ample 
palm the slight hand of the rider. " It's too 
good you are to do me the honour — and I 
never was gladder to see you than I am 
to-day." 

"The pleasure is reciprocal, Mrs Vosper. 
My pretty lassie " — to the barmaid — " will 
vou buy a ribbon, true blue, for my sake ? " — 
nolding out a gold piece, with a winning smile ; 
and the girl received the gift, blushing and 
curtseying, and with beaming eyes. 

The ola woman who had started at sight of 
the Canadian here made an abrupt movement, 
and uttered an exclamation of anger or disgust, 
attractinor the quick keen gaze of the young 
lord of Rougemont. 

" How now, grandam," he said, with a touch 
of contempt in his manner at variance with 
the debonair courtesy of a moment before. 
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'*you, I suppose, must not be forgotten ;" and 
he dropped some silver into her cloak, a cornet 
of which was gathered up, for she held no 
hand to receive the money. She shook the 
cloak with an angry gesture, so that the money 
rolled under the horse's feet. 

" Gold to the girl, silver to the old woman," 
she said, in a harsh voice, which made Vivian 
start and look at her again, for it struck his 
sensitive ear as disguised and not belonging to 
her seeming condition. " You are a true 
Devereux. But I don't want your money. I 
wouldn't touch it. Keep it for fools that are 
willing to be bribed by it." 

" Hold your tongue ! " exclaimed a man near 
the speaker, laying a rough hand on her 
shoulder ; but Vivian hastily interposed. 

** Hands off, friend ; for my sake never lay 
rough touch on a woman. Adieu, grandam, 
since you will not let me bribe you to a good 
wish.''^ 

"You are welcome free to such wishes as I 
have," said the woman, boldly ; *' they are not 
good ones. But there is little need for them. 
They will not alter the end." 

" I suppose not," returned Vivian, with a 
slight laugh. ** Adieu, once more. Adieu, 
ladies," including Mrs Vosper and the pretty 
barmaid and half-a-dozen others in his low bow 
and parting smile, but noting, too, the face of 
the Canadian stranger. And he rode on, while 
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the small boys made a scramble for the money 
which the old woman had rejected. She stood 
looking after the rider. 

*'Ay," she muttered, clenching her hands 
imder her mantle, "glozing tongue and winning 
smile, they cost you nothing ; and silver — you 
can fling it about as idle boys play with the 
sai;id on the sea- shore, and leave the canaille 
you despise to fight like dogs over it. But 
never mind ; grief and wrong make prophets 
of their victims. They say the banshee, whose 
voice is heard before a Devereux's death or 
when sorrow threatens, wailed all night when 
my Lady Devereux — the beautiful Madame 
Rohan — died. It may be heard again soon, 
very soon, my Lord of Rougemont, and heir of 
Chandos, and Westleigh, and Baronmere ; it 
may wail for you — or" — she grasped the stick 
she carried with a savage grip, and added, in 
a sort of chuckle as she tottered away — " or 
your brother ! " 




CHAPTER IL 

CHANDOS ROYAL. 

^^^HROUGH a lordly avenue of elms 
and beeches Vivian Devereux rode 
to Chandos Royal, which crowned 
with a mass of castellated towers 
the wild Heights of Brida. 

These cliflFs took their name from a poor 
maiden who in distant ages was, it was said, 
wronged by a lord of Chandos Royal, and in 
her grief cast herself from the rocks into the 
boiling sea beneath ; but ever after, when 
misfortune in any form threatened the family, 
her sobbing wail was heard, and some averred 
she had been seen. Vivian, however, gave no 
thought to the banshee, and, with the mental 
comment, " She may have cause to hate our 
house — bitter cause. Brother Duke, you are 
no Joseph, though you would fain pass for 
one," had dismissed the ill-omened words of 
the old woman who had answered him in so 
strange a manner. He was not thinking, 
either, of the cold reception that awaited him 
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— of the father who only two days before had 
written that, though he had caused him mubh 
grief, he trusted the writer would, with his 
political career, make a fresh moral departure ; 
of the brother who had been his enemy from 
his birth, and was his enemy still. His 
thoughts were with the past — with the mother 
he had worshipped, whose death Duke Dev- 
ereux's rebellion and hatred had hastened. He 
drew rein at the entrance to the noble pleasure- 
grounds, and his eyes wandered over turret, 
and bastion, and pinnacle, and terrace, but 
dwelt longest — and he removed his hat now — 
on the lofty spire of the ancient chapel, rising 
up against the softly-tinted evening sky. 
Beneath that sacred shade slept twenty genera- 
tions of Chandos-Devereux, and there rose a 
monument on which love had lavished all the 
wealth of art, over the grave of Stephanie de 
Rohan, the last bride of a Devereux, whose 
memory, after eighteen years, had power to 
make her son's heart throb with the anguish 
of vain regret, with wild, passionate longing 
that could not be Satisfied, and bitter resent- 
ment for a wrong that nothing could ever blot 
out or make atonement for. 

Rousing himself at length with an eflfort, 
Vivian rode on, and, as he passed under the 
grand old Gothic gateway into the wide court- 
yard before the great entrance, he saw that the 
door was flung open and the hall within was 
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filled with servants, eager to welcome him. 
Vivian had always been a favourite with the 
servants, but many of these were strangers. 
For all, however, he had a gentle word, a jest, 
a graceful acknowledgment, instantly recog- 
nising all whom he had known, and promising 
to the girls a present for a " true blue " ribbon 
^ * — and he did not forget the promise. 

" Afraid of the dog — of my good friend 
Alba ? " he said, as some of the servants shrank 
from the formidable-looking animal. " Have 
no fear ; he is. not cruel like his namesake. 
Do as little harm, my nut-brown maid," — 
to a coquettish little under-housemaid, who 
covertly scanned the handsome young master 
and thought how like his pictures he was — 
** with your bright eyes as Alba does with his 
teeth, and you will have a peaceful old age." 

The girl smiled, blushed, and hid herself 
behind a portly butler, of whom Vivian asked 
where his father was. 

" In the blue drawing-room, sir," responded 
that individual, " with Lady Constance Morton. 
Mr Devereux is out at present, sir, but left 
word he would be in to dinner." 

" Thanks." 

Vivian allowed a stately footman to precede 
him through the noble halls and galleries to 
the blue drawing-room, the door of which the 
serv'^ant flung wide open, announcing, in an 
impressive tone, — 

VOL. I. B 
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'* Mr Vivian Chandos-Devereux." 

There was a little exclamation of "Oh!" and 
a middle-aged lady rushed forward and clasped. 
Vivian s hand in both her own. 

" My dear boy, let me congratulate you ! 
I am so delighted ! Dear me, Vivian, you are 
handsomer than ever, I do think. What an 
age it is since I saw you ! " 

An old man, somewhat bent, and whose 
trembling hand grasped a gold-headed cane, 
had risen from a luxurious arm-chair near the 
window, and Vivian, after imprinting a kiss on 
the fair, somewhat faded face of his father's 
cousin, and uttering a few appropriate words, 
crossed the room quickly to his father, and 
took his withered hand. Sir Eandal looked 
up, with more than a flash of pride, into the 
noble face of his second son, who would make 
the Devereux name famous in this generation. 

"I am glad to see you, my son," he said, 
" very glad. You take my thoughts back to 
the days when I sat at Westminster. But I 
was only a useful county member; you will 
be a great man — you have genius. Ah, 
well, well, I may not live very long now, and 
BO I am well pleased to see you here once 
more. I am getting old, Vivian, very old. 
You bring back the past ; you are so like your 
mother — so like her. Dear, dear, what a 
sensation she made the season she was pre- 
sented ! It seems only yesterday." 
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Vivian's lip quivered, as he gently led his 
father back to the arm-chair, and, arranging 
the cushions with a woman's tact and tender- 
ness of touch and manner, asked the old man 
how he felt, and hoped he was better than 
when he wrote. 

" Yes, yes," prosed Sir Eandal, " I was very 
bad then — very — ^and Duke had a bother with 
the steward, and that made me worse. Thanks ; 
that is very comfortable; What is the matter, 
Constance ? " 

A sharp little cry from, that lady caused the 
question, and, turning round, Vivian saw that 
Alba, who he had left in the ante-chambep, 
had pushed open the door, which was not quite 
closed, and now stood on the threshold, waving 
his tail majestically, and hesitating as to 
whether he should advance or retreat. 

** He is as gentle as a lamb, cousin," said 
Devereux. " My cousin Saint L^on gave him 
to me. He makes friends with every one." 

" A splendid brute," remarked Sir Eandal, 
looking at the dog, with a critical eye, well 
able to judge of his * points.' " Well, I don't 
mind him, but I don't know what Duke will 
say." 

A light colour flitted across Vivian's usually 
pale facci 

**Duke must get used to him," he said, 
quietly ; " but, if my cousin is afraid — " 
" Oh, dear me, no 1 " cried Lady Constance, 
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who had been skimming the top of Alba's 
head with the tips of her fingers, and starting 
back the moment he stirred, " I am not a 
hit afraid ! Good dog ! What a beauty, 
Vivian ! " 

** And a true friend," said Vivian, caressing 
his favourite. '* Does any one except our- 
selves dine here this evening, father ? " 

" Very likely," returned Sir Kandal, " a 
young fellow named Everest — Percy Clinton 
Everest — from Ottawa. He was on the 
Governor-General's staff, and my old friend 
wrote to say that he was coming over in the 
Castlemainey with letters of introduction from 
him. So, of course, I shall be glad to receive 
him. He's quite a stranger in England, and, 
I suppose, wants some pushing ; so you may 
be able to help him." 

*' Who are his people ? " asked Vivian. 

" A Cumberland family. His grandfather 
was General Everest, who settled in Canada. 
This young man is, I believe, the only son, 
and the parents are dead. My old friend's 
guarantee for him is enough." 

** He will be here presently," said Vivian. 
" There was a man standing in the porch of 
the Devereux Arms who had no Cornish face. 
Meanwhile I will retire. Cousin Constance," 
he added, " is not Florrie coming ? " 

** She will come to the ball," answered Lady 
Constance, smiling, *'not before; and then 
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she must leave. I am so sorry that she has a 
prior engagement." 

" The ball ! " said Vivian, glancing at his 
father. '' What ball ? " 

"Oh," cried the lady, playfully. *' I will 
tell you all about it at dinner. Now be off. 
You mustn't say me nay. I am going to have 
my own way in this." 

" I have no objection," said Vivian, shrug- 
ing his shoulders. " Au revoir then, cousin. 
Come, Alba ; " and he went upstairs humming 
" Home, sweet Home," with his flute-like tenor 
voice, dwelling on the words with a mocking 
emphasis that tilrned them into ridicule. 

As he closed the door of his dressing-room he 
heard the deep-toned peal of the door-bell,and the 
hound pricked up its ears, and, w4th a loud growl, 
put its nose to the door, snifiing suspiciously. 

" Why, Alba," said Vivian, lightly, " we are 
not in the wilds of Mexico, where we have laid 
down to sleep, friend, with a loaded pistol in 
our belt, and your watchful eyes half open 
while you slumbered. TU wager this stranger 
is no one more formidable than Percy Clinton 
Everest, of Ottawa." 

Certainly the gentlemanly Canadian in fault- 
less broadcloth, who, while Vivian Devereux 
spoke, crossed the threshold of Chandos Eoyal, 
was neither Mexican hravo nor Indian savage. 
What could the young master of Rougemont 
have to fear from him ? 
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was not long before Vivian re- 
entered the blue drawing - room, 
when Lady Constance Morton im- 
mediately informed him that Mr 
had just arrived, and that Duke, 
returned at the same time, had 
escorted the guest to his room. She thought 
him a " nice-looking " young man, and, as he 
seemed fond of sport and agriculture, no doubt 
Duke and he would get on well together. 
She then proceeded to ask a hundred ques- 
tions about Vivian's late travels, and his 
election, jumbling Mexico and Melton Parva, 
Italy, Spain, Cornwall, and London together 
in such a way that Vivian was often puzzled 
to know what answer to give ; but he was 
not a little amused to perceive — for to him 
her diplomacy was as transparent as gauze — 
how she tried to discover his mode of life« 
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making such remarks as — ^playfully uttered — 
" San Francisco ? Now, what could you find 
in such an outlandish place ? They are a 
dreadful set there, are they not ? Now, did 
not you young men play some nice pranks 
at Madrid ? What do you think of the senor- 
itas ? You must have broken a good many 
hearts, Vivian." Or — " You must let Florrie 
and me go over your new yacht. I have 
heard what a gem the saloon is. Oh, fie, 
Vivian ! " All of which questions — ^for ques- 
tions they were, cast in another mould — 
Vivian answered in such manner as to 
give no information whatever ; but, though 
he did not show it, his cousin, who was no 
favourite of his, bored him considerably, and 
he was relieved when the opening of the 
door and the entrance of Duke Devereux and 
the new guest created a diversion. 

No more marked contrast could have been 
than that between the two brothers. 

Duke was a fine, good-looking man of the 
robust type. He wore a thick beard and 
heavy moustache, which last somewhat hid the 
lines of a full, sensual mouth ; but, though the 
brow was heavy, the face was intelligent, and 
haughty with the haughtiness of an overbear- 
ing temper, sufficiently manifest to any one 
who looked on his features with more than a 
superficial glance. His companion was quite 
ten years younger, and more slightly made, 
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nor, at a first look, was there anything to pro- 
duce a disagreeable impression in the refined 
and comely, if not strictly handsome counten- 
ance, except that narrowness between the eyes 
which imparts a sinister expression to the 
features. Vivian, however, peculiarly keen in 
reading physiognomy, noticed that the lips 
were thin and straight, and something about 
them displeased him ; he would study the face 
more closely presently, he thought, and decide 
what this " something " was. 

There was no glad look in Duke's eyes — of 
the light greenish-grey that often belongs to 
a false disposition — no smile on his lip, as he 
came forward and held out his hand to his 
brother, only for the sake of the guest giving 
even this greeting. 

" Well, Vivian," he said, " how are you ? 
Mr Everest — ^mv brother." 

For a second the hands of the brothers met, 
and before Vivian, if he had meant to do so, 
could speak, Duke had turned to inspect Alba; 
and Vivian's first words of greeting were to a 
stranger. 

" I have had the pleasure," he said, smiling, 
" of seeing you before, Mr Everest." 

" The pleasure, I think, was reciprocal," the 
young man replied, smiling also ; and Vivian 
put down a mental mark of disapprobation 
against Mr Everest's smile. 

" In the name of all that is canine, wiicrc 
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did you pick up that brute, Vivian ? " asked 
Duke, still looking, with no pleased expression, 
at the bloodhound. " Is he gentle ? " 

** As a child," returned Vivian, stroking the 
dog. " Saint Ldon gave him to me ; " and, 
turning to Everest, he added, in courteous ex- 
planation, " Count Saint Ldon is my cousin — 
my mother's nephew, and like enough to me 
to have been sometimes mistaken for me." 

** Indeed ! " said Everest, astonished to hear 
that so striking a man could have a duplicate ; 
but Vivian, who did not seem to have any 
personal vanity, misunderstood him. 

"It is nothing very strange," he returned ; 
" Saint Leon's father and my mother were 
twins, and were as much alike as man and 
woman can be ; and I resemble my mother." 

The entrance of the butler to announce 
dinner put an end to further conversation, and 
the party adjourned. Lady Constance declaring 
that if nobody else objected she did not mind 
" the dear dog " in the dining-room. Alba, 
therefore, stretched himself by his master's side, 
and never once offered to beg ; but Vivian 
observed that, whenever Duke first spoke after 
a pause, the dog laid back his ears and lifted 
his head with a quick movement, which 
showed his keen instinct detected some anta- 
gonistic element. Clearly Alba was a discri- 
minating dog. 

Lady Constance, as in duty bound, first 
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addressed herself to the guest. Duke started 
a conversation on cattle with his father ; and 
Vivian heard scraps about Bates and Booth 
blood, and duke of this and duchess of that, 
Durham oxen, Hereford reds, Wild Eyes, etc., 
amid the cross-fire of Lady Constance's chatter 
about the neighbouring gentry, the London 
season, and Ottawa. Lady Constance's con- 
versation was like a drawer full of gaudy odds 
and ends for making patchwork. ^ ^ 

Percy Everest, while he listened and re- 
sponded to his hostess, used wits by no means 
lacking in keenness and intelligence. Mrs 
Vosper was right ; there was certainly little 
real harmony in this household. Duke Dev- 
ereux did not once address Vivian ; and Vivian, 
on his part, seemed content to sit silent. To 
his face Everest found his eyes perpetually 
straying, drawn by a fascination which it is 
rare for one man to find in the countenance of 
another. But this was a face possessing infinite 
capacity of expression, showing indomitable 
will, strong, even fierce passions —the face of 
a man who thought much, observed much ; 
but it was not a happy face. There was a 
restless melancholy in the eyes, and resting 
like a shadow over the brow, and in every line 
of the features, that showed a heart '* ill at 
ease." 

" Some men," said Percy Everest to him- 
dclf, ** are never satisfied. Give me a half of 
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your wealth, Mr Vivian Devereux, and I 
would look far happier than you do now." 

" Vivian," said his father, presently, " I 
suppose you will be giving a tenantry feast at 
Rougemont ? They will expect it." 

** Of course, and want me to come and talk 
about cattle-plague and crops; but I cannot 
undertake that." 

** Just as well," observed Duke, drily. " I 
don't suppose you care to leam that two of 
your tenants carried off the prizes last year at 
the Agricultural Show — Farmer Matthews for 
the finest pedigree bull, and Farmer Forrester 
for Devonshire reds ? " 

" I must remember to congratulate them," 
answered Vivian, carelessly. " What sort of 
cattle are Devonshire reds ? " 

" Cattle ! " exclaimed Duke, with extreme 
annoyance,while everyone else laughed. " I was 
talking of potatoes. The cattle, you ought to 
know, are always called * Devons/ simply." 

Vivian laughed too ; he was evidently per- 
fectly oblivious of the heinousness of the 
offence he had committed. 

" You see, Mr Everest," he said, with a true 
French shrug that did not tend to pacify his 
brother, **my very first step into agriculture 
lands me in irredeemable error. I could as easily 
learn to knit as to distinguish between one 
kind of horned animal and another, or among 
* rocks' and * rectors' and * regents. 
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" More easily, I should think," muttered 
Duke, glancing at his brother's delicate long 
fingers ; ** at any rate, you have found time to 
learn the piano/' 

** But," said the lord of Rougemont, " a 
steward can possess all agricultural knowledge 
for you, while he cannot play for you." 

Duke laughed, a short, unpleasant laugh. 

** My brother," he remarked to Everest, 
" has the dilettante notion of ruling an estate ; 
he would sit in a club in Pall Mall, and govern 
through his steward." 

" Things have gone very well so," said 
Vivian, composedly, **and will have to con- 
tinue so. By the way, Cousin Constance," 
he added, diverting the conversation from a 
line which he probably considered " bad form " 
in the presence of a guest, ** you, who know 
everything, tell me how old Doctor Wakefield 
is ? I heard that he was very ill." 

" 111 ! Why, Vivian, he is dead — died this 
morning early. Isn't it shocking f " 

'' Why shocking ? He was past eighty." 

" Well, of course, not in that way," said 
Lady Constance, vaguely. " You will have 
something to bore you — worse than being 
asked to make speeches, Vivian — for of course 
you will have ever so many applicants for the 
living." 

** I have had plenty already," said Vivian. 

" Don't make up your mind yet," exclaimed 
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the lady — ** not till you have heard me for my 
protege ! " 

** Very good, cousin," said Vivian ; and as 
she rose he rose also, and opened the door for 
her. 

The gentlemen were not long in following 
her to the drawing-room, Duke lingering last. 
The good things of this world had more attrac- 
tions for him than for his brother. Everest 
noticed that he drank wine freely, while Vivian 
was singularly abstemious. 

Lady Constance made room for the Canadian 
by her side on a sofa near one of the windows, 
and began, in her lively, ecstatic manner, — 

*' Mr Everest, you have come very oppor- 
tunely for the ball." 

Everest bowed. Vivian looked up, and, 
crossing the room, sat down by his cousin. 

" What is this ! " he said. " You ladies are 
never happy without giving balls. When is it 
to come off ? " 

" In a fortnight," answered the lady, com- 
placently. " Nearly all the invitations are 
out — in fact, all save two. It will be a cos- 
tume ball in your honour, Vivian ; so mind 
you choose some nice costume." 

Vivian shrugged his shoulders, but suppressed 
the irony from lip and voice as he said, — 

" Where ladies not only command, but pre- 
arrange, nothing is left but submission. But 
who have you left out, cousin ? '' 
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** Not left out," corrected Lady Constance. 
" I shall send the invitations to-morrow ; but, 
as those for whom they are intended arrived 
in England only a day or two ago, I could not 
ask them before. They are Mr Calderon and 
his daughter. A fortnight is a short time ; 
but still one cannot omit them." 

" Certainly not. I have never seen Miss 
Calderon. Have you ? " 

** No, I have never seen her. She is about 
eighteen or nineteen now, I believe, and I 
heard somewhere that she is remarkably hand- 
some. I saw her mother once or twice — Miss 
Beresford. She had a lovely Irish face ; but 
I don't know whether Vera is like her." 

" Vera ? " repeated Vivian. ** She ought 
to be handsome with such a musicalname. 
Temple Kest will not know itself with a 
master once more." 

" Isn't it odd his going away in that 
manner ? " exclaimed Lady Constance. 

" I wonder why he did it ? " 

" He's half mad, I think," interposed Duke. 
" He has some wild notions of his own about 
leases and crops." 

" You may know a man," said Vivian, 
gravely, *' not by the company he keeps, but 
by his views on com and cattle. How has 
Mr Calderon offended ? " 

" Oh ! " cried Lady Constance, to whom, 
rather than to his brother, Vivian put the 
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question, " he really was, through his solici- 
tor, rather disagreeable about what they call 
the Ten Acre Meadow, belonging to Mr CaU 
deron. Farmer Tredegar — you remember him, 
Vivian r 

** Ay ; he had a pretty little daughter, 
Maggie, with whom I used to play. WhaJi 
has become of her ? " 

" She is living still," answered Lady Con- 
stance, more reservedly, glancing covertly at 
the questioner. 

Duke was sitting at the table, his figure 
half averted from the group on the sofa^, 
while he looked over a newspaper; but he. 
was opposite a mirror, and as Vivian spoke 
of Maggie Tredegar he perceived a redder 
flush deepen the ruddy hue of his brother's 
cheek, and a watchful, listening expression 
steal into his eyes. He was not reading the. 
newspaper. 

" Whew ! " said Vivian, inwardly, pulling' 
his silky moustache. "Brother Joseph, you 
are the salt of the earth." Then aloud — 
" Well, cousin, this wicked attorney ? " 

"Farmer Tredegar," continued Lady Con^ 
stance, " wanted to take that meadow ; and 
Mr Walrond, the agent, would not let it to 
him. Duke actually took the trouble to go 
to him personally ; but he was inexorable." 

" Hard - hearted Walrond ! " said Vivian, 
mockingly, and under his breath, " Generous 
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intercessor ! " Then aloud — " What was the 
result, cousin? Has the farmer committed 
suicide, and the pretty daughter ' gone and 
married a market - gardener, ' like Sophy 
Wackles ? " 

Duke threw down the paper, and rose 
impatiently. Vivian's glance followed him. 
Everest asked if the farmer was much per- 
turbed by the refusal. 

" No," said the lady, " he was vexed ; but 
Sir Eandal let him have some land that 
suited him as well, and so it did not really 
matter. Still, Mr Calderon must be a very 
crotchety man." 

'' It seems so indeed," assented Mr Everest ; 
but Vivian silently caressed Alba*s long ears. 

"What the deuce are you about, Duke 
Devereux?" he thought. "You are not 
wont to put in a good word for anybody ; 
you would go fox-hunting with a light heart 
if Farmer Tredegar s body lay in your path. 
It is because you asked it that my father let 
the land. Admirable personage ! 'Whatever 
faults Duke Devereux may have,' says the 
world, * he is steady at least ; but Vivian — ' 
By all that is good and pure in man or woman, 
Vivian would never blacken name and honour 
by grinding a woman's soul in the dust ; and 
1 am free to confess he is no saint." 

These thoughts flashed so quickly through 
Vivian's mind that there was a hardly per- 
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ceptible pause before he spoke again, and 
turning the subject to more general matters, 
talked brilliantly, never usurping the con- 
versation, but leaving those who listened to 
him to wish that he had said more. 

When the party separated for the night, 
Duke allowed the guest to depart, and Vivian, 
who had paused in the antechamber to wait 
for Alba — who had stopped to inspect a 
favourite paroquet that Lady Constance 
always carried about with her — overheard 
his brother say something in an undertone, 
the purport of which Lady Constance's reply 
made manifest. 

" Oh ! yes, of couise she will like to see 
all the grand doings. Good night, Duke." 

Lady Constance rustled away to her cham- 
ber. Vivian stepped back into the drawing- 
room, and took up a book from the table. 

** Maggie Tredegar seems a charming girl," 
he observed, carelessly.. 

Duke turned sharply. 

*' Vivian," he said, roughly, " remember 
that you are at Chamdos Royal, and that 
Maggie Tredegar is a tenant's daughter." 

*' 1 understand," returned Vivian, provok- 
ingly ; ***if she were not a tenant's daughter, 
then — " He shrugged his shoulders again. 
** I admire your morale, vofy excellent brother ; 
but have no fear "^ — he had reached the door, 
but, pausing, looked back — " I am a sinner, 
VOL. I. 
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not a saint. Good night, and pleasant dreams 
of — ^Farmer Tredegar." 

Duke's eyes quailed, his lips writhed ; irony 
was a sword which he had no armour to with- 
stand, no weapon to parry; and before he 
could gather his forces for an answer Vivian 
had vanished. 

"If he tries to cross me," said Duke 
Devereux, dashing a china ornament into 
pieces on the floor, " he will learn that I 
have Devereux blood to match the cursed 
foreign stream that has made him an alien. 
I have not your beauty, Vivian, nor your 
gifts, but I have the will for revenge — and 
the power ! " 




CHAPTER IV, 



*'LEILA." 




NTERTAINMENTS had not been 
frequent at Chandos Royal during 
the last eighteen years ; increasing 
age and infirmities made Sir Ran- 
dal prefer a quiet life, and Duke had not in- 
herited the Devereux love of splendour, of which 
his younger brother had not only the share 
of his paternal ancestry, but that which came 
to him from French and Spanish descent ; 
for Stephanie de Rohan's mother had been 
the daughter of a great Castilian house. 
Duke lived almost entirely in the country — 
hunted, rode, fished, and took keen interest 
in the breeding of cattle, and similar agri- 
cultural pursuits. The famed and princely 
hospitality of Chandos Royal was a thing of 
the past, and the issuing of cards for a 
gran/faieybaU at the anient maorion was 
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a source of wonderment to the surrounding 
gentry ; and as it was given in honour 
of Vivian Devereux's return to Parliament, 
some began to hope that the presence of 
the younger son — who brought with him 
the atmosphere of the hemi monde — might 
effect a revolution at the Koyal. Others, 
however, shook their heads. It would be 
strange, they said, if Duke Devereux toler- 
ated his brother's presence long enough to 
effect any real change ; and Vivian was too 
haughty and indifferent to interfere with 
anything. 

Whatever the Devereux did they did well. 
Sir Kandal had given his permission for the 
ball, and carte blanche to his cousin, and 
she, thoroughly in her element, took full 
advantage of the liberty given, and prepara- 
tions were made on a grand scale. The 
grounds were illuminated ; the saloons, rich 
in decorative art to which some of the 
greatest painters and sculptors of ancient 
and modern times had contributed, were a 
glow of softened light, and on every side 
the eye was delighted with the glitter of 
silver, the gleam of snowy marble, the vivid 
beauty of varied colours, and the senses 
steeped in the breath of flowers and Eastern 
perfumes. The extensive conservatories were 
like the fairy palace of some Persian tale ; 
and when, just before the guests arrived, 
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Lady Constance insisted on Vivian's survey- 
ing the scene — for she knew she could rely 
on his artistic taste — she received all that 
was needed to make her perfectly happy, in 
the unqualified approval of his fastidious 
judgment. 

"There is nothing lacking/' he said, 
smiling, "but the blaze of female beauty, 
without which even this would, in time, 
pall." 

" And that," rejoined Lady Constance, 
"will soon be supplied. But you are so 
hypercritical, Vivian. Not one of those girls 
about whom London raved for the last three 
seasons would you consider worthy of your 
enthusiasm. Now there will be plenty to 
choose from to-night. I wonder whom you 
will select as the Queen of Beauty ? " 

Vivian laughed. 

" Perhaps the one you might admire least, 
cousin. Here comes Florrie — Marie Stuart, 
by Jove ! and a bonnie Queen of Scots she 
makes ! " And he turned to greet his pretty 
cousin and sometime playmate, Florence 
Morton. 

And now carriage after carriage began to 
arrive, bringing the guests from the surround- 
ing country, those who had come from Lon- 
don having been guests in the house for the 
previous two or three days. It was a goodly 
marshalling of the cHme de la crime, and, as 
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the immense suite of apartments rapidly filled 
with the throng of guests, dressed in the cos- 
tumes of all ages and countries, the scene was 
one of dazzling splendour, upon which Vivian's 
eyes, that hated to look at aught that wanted 
beauty, dwelt with unmixed pleasure. 

He himself, among an assemblage from 
which men of attractive exterior might easily 
have been selected, stood unapproached. The 
costume he had chosen — from no vanity, but 
a sympathy, dating from his boyhood, with 
the character — of Byron's Giaour, was admir- 
ably adapted to his striking appearance and 
foreign type. The graceful dress, rich in har- 
monious colours mingled with snowy white, the 
flashing jewels on his person and the hilt and 
sheath of the dagger in his sash, seemed the 
fitting fi:amework to a picture which even the 
prosaic costume of modern life could not sub- 
due. And with it was the insouciance that 
was half indilTerence and half disdain, which 
became him so gracefully because it was not 
assumed, but wholly natural ; for, though the 
centre of attraction, from his personal quali- 
fications and his position as the legitimate 
" lion " of the evening, he seemed incapable of 
being either embarrassed or gratified by the 
homage accorded to him. 

** He is a personification," said Lord Borra- 
daile, a Christ Church friend of Vivian's, " of 
the Kohan motto— 



' Boi je ne puis, 
Due je ne daigne, 
Bohan je 8ui&' 

Devereux," — as Vivian approached the group 
of which the speaker formed one — " where is 
your brother, and who is he ? " 

" The first question I cannot answer, most 
noble Gloucester," — for Lord Borradaile wore 
the garb of that ill-starred prince — " but to 
the second I can reply that he has become 
Henry VIII." 

**My faith, what a character for Duke 
Devereux ! " 

Percy Everest, dressed as Louis XL, stand- 
ing near, half turned to catch Vivian s reply, 
but it was somewhat enigmatical. 

** I wonder what costumes we should each 
wear if we appeared in our true characters, 
BoiTadaile ? " 

" Oh," cried his lordship, laughing, " save us 
from a * Palace of Truth ' ! By the way, who 
is the hdle ? Your cousin, Gertrude Howard ? 
The men are clustering round her. She has 
chosen well — ^the * Fair Geraldine/ Or is 
it handsome Diana Mountjoy ? She was the 
helle of last season." 

" Vivian," cried a merry voice — and he was 
tapped on the arm by the long fan of Mary 
Queen o' Scots — "you haven't told me yet 
whom you consider the helle. Come through 
the rooms and tell me now." 
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" Your Majesty should have chosen another 
messenger," began Vivian, gallantly ; but Miss 
Florence unceremoniously interrupted him. 

" Nonsense, Vivian ! I want truth, not 
pretty speeches, of which you have stock 
enough for twenty Giaours. By the way," 
she added, as they commenced a progress 
which the young lady had perhaps suggested 
to show how easily she monopolised the chief 
of the evening, " I don't see any Leila here for 
you ; but she may come yet. There are some 
still to arrive. Vera Calderon is one, and I'm 
on the qui vive for her. I'm awfully curious 
about her." 

" Why ? " 

" Oh, they say she's very good-looking, and 
out of the common way ! And then there's 
something odd about her and her father being 
away so long, no one knows why, and all 
that ; and she must be quite foreign," con- 
cluded Florrie Morton, who, like her mother 
somewhat jumbled her ideas. 

• " You will make me curious too," said 
Vivian, smiling. **And, as to Leila, if I 
cannot see one, I will try to find a Haidee or 
a Zuleika, or some one not divided from me 
by centuries or seas." 

" Oh ! but suppose you fell in love at first 
sight with a Matilda of Flanders — there is one 
— awfully pretty — Margaretta Calton — you 
would not stop to consider your character. And 
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suppose/' added Florrie, archly, " that, if you 
find a Leila, a Hassan should turn up to 
dispute her with you ? " 

" He would share Hassan's fate," said Vivian, 
in a light tone. Florence looked at him ; then 
laughed merrily, and with a mock tragic air 
quoted — 

" ' While o'er him stood that foe, with brow- 
As dark as his that bled below ! ' 

Viv., you would do as the Giaour did ?" 

" Certainly — he did right." 

" Oh, Vivian ! " 

" Oh, Florrie ! why look so horrified ? Re- 
member my Spanish blood ; and, besides, we 
Devereux are not ice-cool." 

" You are not," said Florence, bluntly. 
" But, come, we must not get serious. Now 
look over there ; isn't she lovely ? " 

" Lady St Clair ? Very lovely — an in- 
nocent, sweet face. The Marchioness of 
Brandon, too, is very handsome ; so is that 
girl in the costume of the Maid of Saragossa, 
but she is too fair for the part ; so is — but 
who enters now ? " 

They paused. There was a movement to- 
wards the door, and the intervening crowd 
hid from Vivian and his companion the new 
arrivals ; but the quick ear of the former 
caught the names announced, and he turned, 
half laughing, to Florrie Morton. 
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" It is Vera Calderon," he said. " I heard 
the announcement." 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Florence. ** I 
wonder how she's dressed." 

" Woman, woman ! " said her cousin, pro- 
vokingly. " / wonder what she is like." 

**So do I. Viv., don't tease. Ah, here 
comes mamma for you ! " 

Lady Constance hurried up. At that 
moment a slight gap in the crowd aflforded 
a brief and distant glimpse of a tall figure in 
floating Eastern draperies. Florrie touched 
her cousin's arm and whispered, — 

" Oh, Vivian, she's Eastern ! If she should 
be Leila ! " 

But she had time for no more before her 
mother spoke. 

" Vivian, come and be introduced to Miss 
Calderon ; and, if you don't admire her, I 
give you up. She is superb ! Where is 
Duke ? I have been looking for him." 

** I have not," said Vivian. **' I was better 
occupied." 

" She looks like a Spaniard — Miss Calderon, 
I mean," pursued Lady Constance, as they 
crossed the room — ** and is splendidly dressed 
— some Eastern costume. You will know ; I 
did not think to ask her." 

The little crowd of people that had abeady 
gathered round Miss Calderon gave way, and 
Vivian could hardly restrain a start as his 
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eyes fell on the graceful figure from which 
sparkling jewels flashed a thousand scintillat- 
ing rays as she turned round. LeUa! 

He heard the murmur that ran through the 
throng at this strange accidental conjunction, 
and he saw a faint tinge of colour flit over the 
face of the girl as she too perceived what 
could hardly be called anything less than a 
contretemps; but she was thoroughly accus- 
tomed to society, and betrayed no embarrass- 
ment as she went through the introduction. 

Keport had done her no more than justice 
when it called her remarkably handsome. 
Vivian saw a tall, graceful form, full of supple 
Southern grace, a face of a perfect oval, a soft 
dark complexion, that reminded him of the 
wonderful flesh-tints of some of the old Italian 
masters, a broad, grave brow, the eyebrows 
straight and exquisitely peucilled ; and be- 
neath them, veiled by lashes that touched her 
cheek when the eyelids drooped, her large black 
eyes, clear and luminous — Spanish eyes — shone 
with a liquid fire that might well recall " young 
Leila," only in this case there was a power, 
and an intellectual depth of expression that no 
Eastern eye ever possessed, and something, too, 
not possible to analyse, which gave the impres- 
sion one has in looking at the eyes of a portrait 
— ^that they are watching and reading you. 
Over the girl's nobly-balanced head the silky 
hair clustered in a mass of " blue-black " curls, 
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the drooping fringe on the forehead tending to 
intensify the expression of the eyes. The 
flowing lines and rich colours and materials 
of the costume selected exactly suited this 
type of beauty ; to Vivian it seemed a daz- 
zling blending of white satin and cloth of gold, 
crimson, and flashing diamonds. The words 
of the poet almost trembled on his lips, as 
he bowed with deeper homage than any yet 
rendered to beauty by one never blind to its 
claims, — 

'' 'Mid the handmaids in the hall, 
She stood superior to them all." 

And then some one was speaking to her — 
the Duchess of Marston — and Vivian was in- 
troduced to the master of Temple Rest. He 
found himself listening involuntarily for the 
sound of Vera Calderon's voice, and he heard 
her answer to a question to which he had paid 
no heed. 

*' Yes, your Grace, my first ball in England. 
I * came out ' in Madrid, but that would hardly 
count here, would it ? " 

She had a clear and rich contralto voice, and 
an accent not precisely foreign, but like that 
of a person who rarely speaks English. The 
voice was in harmony with the eyes ; both 
were strangely haunting. Vivian instinctively 
compared father and daughter. There was no 
likeness between them. Arthur Calderon was 
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barely above the middle height ; a good-looking, 
not a handsome man, very dark, and with a 
sombre settled gloom on his features, that 
could not fail to strike the most superficial 
observer. He wore the costume of a Spanish 
grandee — almost entirely of black velvet — and 
his manner had a certain abruptness wholly 
differing from his daughter's Southern suavity. 

Dancing now began. Florrie was whirled 
away by a cavalier of the Venetian Republic. 
Lady Constance Morton, just before her part- 
ner claimed her, found time to whisper to 
Vivian — 

" Have you decided ? Who is the helle ? " 

He answered, "Leila," and passed to the 
side of the young Duchess of Marston, his 
first partner to-night — a beauty, but a pearl to 
a sapphire beside Vera Calderon. 

Where was she ? Vivian saw his brother s 
stalwart form where the group of courtiers 
was thickest — Diana Mountjoy was all but 
deserted for the heiress of Temple Rest ; then 
he saw the gleam of * Leila's ' robe, and Duke 
Devereux was leading out Vera Calderon, and 
she was saying something as they stood wait- 
ing for the band to begin — something that 
made Duke's brow contract, and his eyes 
glance hastily in the direction of Vivian. 
What had angered him ? Perhaps the girl's 
frank speech — a speech that an English- 
trained " miss " might not have uttered, — 
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" Yes, Mr Devereux ; your cousin intro- 
duced your brother to me, and I am so glad 
to have met him. I heard something of his 
Oxford career even in my wanderings, for I 
did not lose my interest in University doings ; 
and he will be famous in Parliament. I wish 
I could hear his maiden speech." 

" Perhaps he could get you admitted into 
the little cage for ladies," answered Duke, 
biting his lip. 

** No, no ; he has so many friends, I could 
not ask it. They are ready now, I think." 

Duke was not a good dancer ; but his part- 
ner danced with the ease and grace of a Spanish 
girl, and by her skill tided him over many a 
difficulty. 

" An ill-matched couple," said Lord Borra- 
daile to his partner, as they paused to rest ; 
and both looked after Vera. " She ought to 
dance with Vivian ; and then we should have 
harmony of beauty and skill." 

" Isn't it odd — and how amusing — that she 
should be Leila ? " said Mrs Burneston, laugh- 
ing. " It was rather awkward for her ; but 
she never showed it. Here they are again ; 
and Vivian is over there, flirting with pretty 
Mrs Daldy — a dangerous cavalier. How very 
handsome he is ! " 

" Very," agreed Lord Borradaile ; " and he's 
not so black morally as he's painted. Shall 
we take a stroll into the conservatory ? " 
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The dance concluded, Duke, at his partner's 
request, led her to her father. 

"Well," he said, smiling a little, but the 
smile passed quickly, " your partner is not a 
brilliant dancer." 

" And I do not like him, father." 
" And the brother — ^the Giaour ? " 
" He is very handsome, and I like his face," 
said Vera ; and her eyes glanced to where 
Vivian stood. Almost at the same moment 
he quitted the group, and came up to her ; 
and two or three who had been approaching 
fell back. 

" Miss Calderon, will you honour me ? " 
" With pleasure." The girl smiled. " Are 
you learned in Eastern dances, Giaour ? — you 
have no name, you know — for we ought not to 
dance a quadrille." 

There was not an atom of shyness about 
her, and yet nothing forward. Lady Constance 
afterwards said she was too free and easy ; but 
she was wrong. Vera Calderon was only frank 
and fearless, and her manners had been moulded 
in lands where more freedom prevails than 
accords with the hard-and-fast line of English 
etiquette. But Vivian was more used to these 
than to English ways, and temperament as 
well as habit inclined him to the greater ease 
of southern society. 

" I am afraid," he answered, smiling, ** that 
we should not be able to make up an Eastern 
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set. My cousin wanted to have a Spanish 
Gurracha, but none of them knew it." 

" I can dance it," said Vera ; " and you ? " 

" Oh, yes ! But I could not undertake the 
rtle of master of the ceremonies. To you, 
Miss Calderon, the Gurracha should come 
naturally." 

" Through Count Diego Calderon, who was 
cast ashore three hundred years ago, below 
Brida Heights," said Vera, laughing, " or rather 
was rescued before his ship went ashore ; for 
they say that when ships are lost there the 
bodies are never recovered, because of the 
strong undercurrent. Is that so ? " 

" Ay," answered Vivian ; " and, if the cur- 
rent does not suck them under, they are 
dashed to pieces on the sunken rocks. Woe 
betide the man who falls over Brida Heights ! " 

A sudden shiver ran through Vera's 
frame. 

'' A dismal subject for this scene," she said, 
rather hurriedly, and then laughed a little as 
she met Vivian's half-inquiring look. " No, Mr 
Devereux, I never knew any one who fell over 
the cliff. I suppose some one is walking over 
my grave — ^you know the foolish saying. My 
Irish nurse believes in it faithfully." 

The band struck up, and the girl gave Vivian 
her hand. It was an ordinary action. Many 
a time a soft hand had been placed in his. 
What was there in the touch of this one which 
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thriUed through him, making his pulse bound 
with a throb that would have been wholly 
happiness, but for a vague sense of pain, of a 
dim nameless foreboding, that made him look 
at her again, not with any definite thought, 
but only with an instinctive attempt to find 
something in her face to account for that vague 
impression. 

She had glanced back towards her father, 
with a look of fear — or was it dread ? — in her 
eyes ; but, as Devereux moved forward, she 
turned her head again and glanced up into his 
face, and then, meeting her eyes full for a 
second, he saw something more than he had 
been able to read before — something " weird " 
and troubled, something that made him feel, 
though he did not at the moment put the 
thought into words, that they had a strange 
capacity for expressing dread. 

The next moment they were among the 
dancers, ** observed of all observers." 

" Well matched at last," said Lord Borra- 
daile, in the hearing of Duke Devereux. " By 
Jove ! what a witching face that Leila has ! I 
say, Devereux" — turning to Duke — "is it a 
prophecy ? " 

** Pooh 1 " answered Duke, though he flushed, 
" I should be very sorry for any girl that mis- 
took Vivians flirtations for anything. 11(5 
knows the whole gamut of the business, and 
strikes the right keynote for peasant or lady, 

VOL. I. D 
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and in the last case, at any rate, means 
nothing." 

"Meaning or no," said Lord Borradaile, 
resenting this speech, "I wouldn't have him 
for a rival ; by Jingo ! it would be a walk 
over ! " 




CHAPTER V. 



A RUSE. 




HE dance was over, and Vera and 
Vivian paused by one of the open 
casements, through which a flood 
of light poured on to the terrace 
and mingled with the brilliant light of coloured 
lanterns that dimmed the rays of the summer 
moon. Vera stood silent for a moment and 
listened, and her eyes wandered from the 
cloudless sky to the lawn, bright with saunter- 
ing groups of dancers, whose merry voices 
floated clearly to them through the still, warm 
air. 

"Shall we go out?" she said, presently. 
" Hark ! I can hear the sea so distinctly ? Can 
we get nearer to it ? " 

" Easily, by skirting the lawn and passing 
through the rosery on the other side. Then 
we are not two hundred paces from the cliff*. " 
" You have a glorious heritage — you of the 
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House of Devereux," said Vera, as they passed 
towards the farther end of the terrace. " I 
shall ask you some day to let me go over the 
house, especially the picture-galleries." 

" We shall be only too happy if you will do 
so ; and do not let it be * some day ' — that is 
too vague." 

" To-morrow, or the day after ? " said Vera, 
smiling. " And you can answer for your 
father?" 

" You wrong him by the question, fair Leila. 
He is old and infirm, and so never joins in 
such scenes as this ; but he will gladly give 
you permission ; and my brother — " 

He noticed a quick, pained contraction of 
Vera's brow, and at that moment the tawnv 
form of Vivians bloodhound. Alba, appeared 
from among the trees, and bounded towards 
his master. Vera did not cry out or shrink 
back. She clasped her hands with an excla- 
mation of delight. 

" Oh ! what a beautiful dog I " she said, and 
stooped to caress him, passing her soft hands 
over the animal's great head ; and Alba, who 
had certainly no friendly feeling for Duke, 
waved his tail in wild delight, and looked up 
into the girl's beautiful face with eyes full of 
intelligence. 

" You are the first young lady," said Vivian, 
looking on, well pleased, ** who has not 
trembled before my Cuban friend." 
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" I have never known a dog to growl at 
me," returned Vera, dropping upon one knee 
and embracing Alba's head, and laying her 
velvet cheek against him. 

" If music hath power," said Vivian, " to 
stir the oak, as Congreve tells us, the roughest 
creature that draws breath could not be rough 
to you. Miss Calderon." 

Vera laughed. Though so young, she was 
evidently used to compliments — too used to 
value them. But she said, as she rose to her 
feet again, — 

" What do you count most worthy in a dog s 
friendship, Mr Devereux ? " 

** His faithfulness first." 

" And next ? " 

" I see the pitfall," said Vivian, quickly. " I 
must answer 'sincerity;' and then you will add, 
* He never pays compliments.' Am I right ? " 

" The bonnet is such an excellent fit that it 
would be cruelty to contradict you." 

" Are the flowers of language, then, always 
without root ? " 

" Not always ; and sometimes they hide 
a chain or a knife — as the gilded jewelled 
sheath of your dagger hides a blade that could 
deal death." 

"This blade will never deal death," said 
Vivian Devereux, laying his hand upon the 
glittering haft, " and this tongue of mine will 
never speak words to pain you." 
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" Take care." warned Vera, laughing ; ** you 
may be speaking rashly in both cases." 

** In the first as easily as in the last," 
Vivian answered, in a manner which forbade^ 
his companion to take his words as earnest, 
and yet which she felt he fully meant. She 
gave him one of her keen searching glances, 
and remarked, — 

** I believe that some men might, under 
great provocation, more readily strike the 
physical blow that takes life than give the 
verbal blow that wounds the soul ; but," she 
added, hastily, changing her tone again, " we 
must not stray into metaphysics here, must 
we ? This is like a dream." 

They were among the trees ; around them 
was deep gloom, and above them the branches 
rustled softly as the light breeze passed through 
them with a ghostly whisper. Beyond, steeped 
in moonlight, rose the grey towers of Chandos 
Royal ; and athwart the foliage they saw the 
glitter of the countless lights on the lawn ; and 
the murmur of happy voices blended with the 
'' susurrus " of the sea washing the base of the 
rocks. Both stood silent. Vera's eyes had 
grown sad and dreamy ; and Vivian watched 
her as she stood, where Leila might have stood, 
among the forest trees, the gleaming satin shin- 
ing white and the jewels flashing fire through 
the dusky gloom ; the face a little uplifted, 
the lips parted, the eyes half wistful — waiting, 
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listening perchance for the well-known footfall 
— ^for his who stood by her — the Giaour'rf. 
Again that thrill shot through him as at the 
first touch of her hand — not now with tlic 
vague foreboding ; but the pain was there — 
the pain of a sudden thought that dazzled and 
scorched like a flash of lightning. Ah ! why 
should this thought, that the time, the scene, 
the associations perchance, had brought to her 
the memory of one 

" Whose smile first made her weep " 

give him pain ? He had almost spoken to stir 
her from that dream which he had w^atched 
with feelings he did not attempt to analyse, 
when she started and turned to him abruptly, — 

" Listen ! " she said, softly. " Surely I 
heard a step ? " 

" Nay," answered Vivian, smiling, as lie 
bent forward a little to note the efiect of his 
words, ** surely memory was playing you false. 
Miss Calderon, and only completing the 
dream ? " 

" It was not a dream — not of the past," said 
the girl, in the same tone, still listening. And, 
though a light colour flitted across her face, 
she had either too little coquetry to accept the 
half question, half assertion, as a compliment 
betraying some interest in the possible answer, 
or was too consummate a coquette to take words 
as meaning more than lay on the surface. She 
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added directly, with a kind of innocent gravity 
that was strangely fascinating, " I do not know 
what I was thinking of just now, Mr Devereux. 
It was a real step I heard, or fancied I heard. 
You should have a quick ear. I wonder you 
heard nothing." 

" My eyes, I am afraid, fair Leila, dulled my 
ears." 

It is a pity," the girl replied readily, 
that they did not dull your tongue too. 
The Giaour had few of the flowers of speech, 
but you have more than enough." 

" You are hardly grateful. Miss Calderon, 
for who could give woman deeper adora- 
tion, in language filled with the brightest 
flowers of poetry, than the Giaour gave 
Leila ? " 

" You are fond of the poem ? " said Vera, 
avoiding a direct answer — "of course. You 
have chosen well, too. I could imagine the 
Giaour like you ; but Leila isn't a bit like me. 
It was my dear Irish nurse who chose the 
character — not a very romantic origin for a 
choice, is it ? I had read The Giaour to her, 
and she took such a fancy to it that she would 
have me come in Leila's costume, and so I did, 
to please her. I was glad to have all trouble 
in the matter taken from me. No compli- 
ment, please, about the costume suiting me, or 
^.nything else ! I ought to have donned a 
wig, though." 
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" Perish the thought ! ' cried Vivian. 
" Leila's locks could not — " 

"No pretty speeches," interrupted Vera, 
laughing. " Leila, Mr Chandos - Devereux, 
had locks that, 'in hyacinthine flow,' had 
'swept the marble,' while I have a veritable 
* county crop ! ' There is one advantage about 
it, and that is, that if ever I am condemned 
for house-breaking or something dreadful, they 
will perhaps spare me the shaving process." 

" Your hair is too long for prison regula- 
tion," said Devereux ; " but a very Eobespierre 
would spare it for its owner s sake." 

" You will pay compliments," said Vera, 
carelessly, as she moved away. 

" Why must my lips alone be sealed ? " 
asked Vivian, not choosing to tell her that she 
was going the wrong way to reach the lawn. 
" I surely heard some flowery speeches from 
Mr Everest ? " 

" You are not at all conceited, Mr Devereux," 
said Vera, coolly. " Compliments are all very 
well from people who have very little else to say, 
and certainly yours are well turned — ^you have 
80 much of the Frenchman and the Castilian 
about you ; but Mr Everest is quite English 
— it takes him so long to manufacture a pretty 
speech that it would be a cruelty to deprive 
him of the pleasure of uttering it when it is 
ready." 

" Thank you, mademoiselle," — Vivian lifted 
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his plumed cap and bowed low — " I cannot be 
magnanimous enough to deprecate from your 
fair lips what you will not accept from mine ; 
that would indeed be to forget my duty." 

" And you would be a recreant Devereux," 
said Vera, and then paused abruptly. " Mr 
Devereux, we are nearer to the sea. I 
thought — Which is the right way to the 
lawn ? " 

Looking up into his face, she caught the 
flash of mischief in his eyes, the half smile on 
his lips. 

" Forgive me," he said, with that happy 
mingling of assurance with a graceful mock 
penitence which was better calculated to win 
pardon from a girl like Vera than an assump- 
tion of real regret. " If you were in my place, 
Miss Calderon, could you guarantee yourself 
against such temptation ? " 

** That is a bold way of putting it," replied 
Vera, turning aside for a moment, feeling the 
colour rise to her face again, and her heart 
beat quickly as she spoke. 

There was everything in Vivian Devereux to 
prove attractive to a character like hers ; his 
very faults appealed to her sympathy, and his 
soft sweet voice, his manner, so harmoniously 
blending chivalrous devotion with the mani- 
fest recognition of an intelligence above mere 
ball-room nonsense, could not fail to win. But 
that night she had heard it said that Vivian 
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Devereux had been, and still was, very wild. 
It was hinted that he overstepped the bounds 
which even men of the world allow to a young 
man ; and Vera, who was no ingSnue, knew 
that these bounds were wide enough. She 
heard that his reckless career had grieved his 
brother, and well-nigh broken his father's 
heart — that his own proceedings had driven 
him from his father's roof ; and yet she was 
happy in the society of this profligate. Was 
she dazzled into forgetting all those things 
that should have stripped the gilt from the 
statue and showed it to be poor clay indeed ? 
or did she doubt the truth of what she heard ? 
Could Vivian Devereux's rare gifts blind this 
girl's eyes to his real character ? 

" I cannot accept the challenge," she added, 
after a moment's silence. '* Ah ! who is 
this ? " 
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CHAPTER VL 



A PROPHECY. 



^I^^HEY had passed out from the shadow 
of the trees into a broad glade ; the 
full tide of moonlight poured in 
solemn splendour upon them as 
they paused ; and not twenty feet from them 
stood a figure as little in keeping with the 
picturesque surroundings as they, with their 
youth and beauty and gorgeous dresses, 
accorded with them. It was that of an old 
woman, wearing a long brown cloak, the hood 
of which was drawn so as to conceal her face, 
while her hand, grasping a stick, was also con- 
cealed in the folds of her mantle. 

The form and Jaspect struck Vivian as 
familiar, and even as he said, in a whisper, to 
his companion, ** She is a stranger — she has 
no right to be here," he recognised the woman 
who on the day of his arrival had spurned his 
silver. At the same moment, as if to antici- 
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pate any command to leave the grounds, the 
woman spoke. 

'' I am a trespasser," she said, without 
moving. " Yes, I know it ; but I can t do 
much harm— can I ? — not half as much as you 
can do, Vivian Chandos-Devereux. I hoped I 
might see you — ^though I did not come for 
that — and Arthur Calderons daughter. What 
made you," she added, turning abruptly to 
Vera, and pointing towards her, ** choose to 
dress as Leila whUe he is the Giaour ? " 

" Come, come, grandam," began Vivian, 
sternly, while Vera shrank back instinctively, 
but the woman stood motionless, 

"You will not lay hand on me, Mr 
Devereux," she said, coolly ; " you are 
courtly, gentle ; ' let no man lay rough 
hands on a woman for my sake.' Yes, you 
are knightly, princely— oh, yours is a noble 
race, and you are the prince of them all, in 
all the graces that win hearts to break them ! 
But you have the full measure of their 
accursed pride ; and it shall be dragged in 
the dust ! " she cried, stamping her foot with 
such fierce anger of tone and manner that 
Vivian, seriously thinking her mad, suflfered 
her, half in pity, half in scorn, to go on, 
** You believe me mad," she added, more 
calmly, " and so does this child ; but you 
will both recall my words one day — not far 
distant. Your future-r-at least in part — 
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was told the day you were born, Vivian 
Devereux — 

* Full moon and high sea, 
Great man shalt thou be ; 
Red, dawning, stormy sky, 
Bloody death shalt thou die.' " 

'* No, no ! " said Vera, under her breath. 

The woman laughed a harsh, hard laugh. 
Vivian stepped close up to her and laid his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

" I would not," he said, so sternly that she 
shrank from him, bold though she was, " be 
unmerciful to the vilest of your sex ; but, 
sane or mad, wronged, or simply an impostor, 
you will do well to leave this place at once, or 
you will find that you have presumed too far 
upon my forbearance." 

'* Shall I ? " she cried, shaking herself free, 
and speaking in a voice trembling with 
passion. "I am no impostor; but I must 
speak what burns within me. Look at her 
there now — bound up with your destiny. 
Was it chance, mere chance, that made you 
dress like this and she like Leila ? You are 
like the Giaour truly, but she is no Leila — 
no mere poetic abstraction. Leila could 
never play the part she will play in your 
life's drama." 

** Who are you that speak like this ? " said 
Devereux, struck with amazement, while his 
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heart throbbed strangely — for the woman's 
words seemed to be giving audible expression 
to his own feelings — and Vera, who had not 
heard what the stranger said, her muttering 
voice being half lost in the folds of her 
hood, caught Devereux s question, and came 
nearer, wondering. 

The woman half turned to her again. 
" She has weird, haunting eyes," she said, 
slowly, " that should look out over a dreary 
waste — eyes meant to express regret, despair, 
all depths of misery. Poor child ! I pity 
you, poor Leila ! But I have no pity for 
you, Vivian Devereux — I pity none of the 
blood of Chandos-Devereux ! " 

She spoke the last words menacingly, and 
was turning away, Vivian being momentarily 
held silent by a very tumult of emotion that 
stirred within him, when a deep, bell-like 
note — the voice of the bloodhound — rang 
through the wood, and Albas huge form 
sprang into the moonlit glade, and crouched 
at Vivian's feet, waiting only the word to 
spring, his tail lashing the ground, his eyes 
glaring at the intruder, his deep, low growl 
quivering through the glittering row of ter^ 
rible teeth. 

The woman started violently, in extreme 
terror, but recovered herself as Vivian said 
quietly and a little scornfully, — 

" Have no fear, grandam. You have not 
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spared me or mine to-night ; but it is not the 
custom of Chandos-Devereux to set blood- 
hounds even on beggars and tramps — much 
less on ladies." 

*' No ; though the fangs of your hound 
were kinder than your glozing tongue, Vivian 
Devereux. But I am no lady." 

" 'Faith," returned Vivian, laughing. " you 
are learned in Byron and Eastern costumes 
for a peasant, and your language is above 
your condition. But you have not got yout 
part perfectly. Adieu, madam." 

The woman made no answer. She drew 
her mantle still closer round her and hurried 
away towards the cliff; in another moment 
the thick grove that skirted the glade effectu- 
ally concealed her. 

Vivian turned to his young companion \ 
she was deadly white, but had regained her 
self-possession during the diversion caused by 
the dog. 

" We must go back to the lawn," she said ; 
"they will miss us. How, I wonder, did 
that woman obtain entrance to the grounds ? " 

*' There is no barrier," Vivian answered, 
*' between this glade and the park, and there 
is more than one place where she could have 
got through the park palings. Miss Cal- 
deron " — he bent down as he walked by her 
side, speaking very earnestly — **you will 
guess how much I regret this contretemps, in 
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which I have not, to my knowledge, any real 
part or lot." 

" It was not your fault — how should it be ? 
Please say no more," she answered, in a low, 
hurried tone, wishing from her soul that she 
could tear from her all likeness to the un- 
happy maiden of Byron's beautiful fragment, 
as the burning colour flushed her face again 
at the memory of the- woman's words — " What 
made you choose to dress as Leila, while he is 
the Giaour ? " ** The woman is distraught. 
Perhaps she is to be pitied rather than 
blamed." 

" * Whispering tongues can poison truth,'" 
said Vivian, bitterly, *!none the less some- 
times that they be the- tongues of madmen." 

** To ears," rejoined Vera, quietly, " that 
give heed to them^; mine do not." 

" Not when all the world) all the heau 
monde — the only world we have in these 
things to deal with — repeats the tale ? " 
questioned Vivian, with the habitual irony 
veiling the fierce pain, the keenness of which 
startled- him. What was it to him if Vera 
Calderon misjudged him ? He had never 
stooped to exculpate himself before to man 
or wonmui ** Society, you know. Miss Cal- 
deron, is generally in the right." 

" Is it ? Society deified a man who sold all 
his own slaves before he preached a gospel 
that cost him nothing. Some one says a man 
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is a hero, and he is worshipped ; the same man 
may be a viUain in a few months— applauded 
or hissed according to the fisishion of the hour." 

" And you," said Vivian, struck by such an 
answer from so young a girl, which was evi- 
dently not the mere repetition of sentiments 
read ojr he^rd — " do you trust your own 
judgment ? " 

" It cannot lead me further astray than to 
believe what A. says because B. told it to 
him ; and B/s authority is C, to whom, very 
often, 9. little bird told it," said V-era. " Mr 
Devereux, I have lived in society more or 
less from my childhood — too mu<5h, perhaps, 
some would thinks — and I am observant, with 
strong instincts too, which I daresay I owe to 
my Celtic blood ; and these, I repeat — irre- 
spective of reason and common sense — are as 
safe guides as * everybody/ " 

'' Thank you," 

He spoke the words in a low tone, and said 
no more. But how much they meant ! What 
added depth of meaning there was in them 
from Vivian^ Devereux's lips, bringing the 
tears to Veras eyes ! She stooped over Alba 
to hide them. 

They reached the lawn. The company were 
returning to the ballroom, and Vivian handed 
his companion over to her partner, the young 
Earl of Carysford, who was quite smitten with 
the belle of the evening. 
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Vivian himself escaped from the ballroom 
and sauntered out on to the terrace ; but he 
shrank from reflection just now, knowing that 
he would not long be sufifered to remain alone ; 
and so was turning back into the saloon again, 
when he heard some one ask where Duke 
Devereux was. Between Vera Galderon and 
Maggie Tredegar lay a wide gulf for thought 
to span ; but the simple question brought 
before Vivian's mind the image of the pretty 
farmer's daughter who was to be somewhere 
about that night "to see the grand doings." 

" Poor little Maggie ! " he said to himself ; 
and he went round to a room where refresh- 
ments were served, and where he thought it 
likely Maggie Tredegar might be. 

There were several loungers in the room ; 
and there, sure enough, at one of the tables, 
stood Maggie, a pretty Cornish girl of about 
twenty, in the most jaunty of costumes, and 
Duke Devereux was standing by the table 
talking to her, while Maggie smiled and 
blushed and smiled again. Every one looked 
round as Vivian came in, Maggie amongst the 
number ; and she nearly dropped an ice in 
her astonishment and delight. 

" Oh, here's Mr Vivian ! " she exclaimed, 
in an excited undertone. " Oh, he do look 
handsome, Mr Duke, don't he ? And what a 
beautiful dress ! " 

"Never mind him, Maggie," said Duke, 
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biting his lip, and with so black a frown that 
the girl looked half frightened. " I didn't 
see you in church last Sunday; where were 
you?" 

" Oh, father wanted me — I couldn't come ! " 
answered the girl, pouting, her eyes wandering 
again to the graceful Giaour. " But I was 
there in the evening." 

" WeU, well—" 

Whatever Duke was going to add was cut 
short by Vivian's approach. 

" Ah, Maggie," he said, as the girl curtseyed 
low, with sparkling eyes — and he did not 
appear even to glance at Duke — " you have 
not belied the promise of your childhood ! 
Are all at home as well — if they cannot be 
all as bonnie — as you are ? " 

" Oh, yes, Mr Vivian, thank you ! How 
good you are to think of them ! " 

"I remember even your shaggy pony, 
Maggie. He must be dead by this time.'* 

**And I remember the ride, Mr Vivian," 
answered Maggie. 

**Ay, ay," said Vivian, meeting Duke's 
stern glance with one of utter indifference, 
" * though lost to sight, to memory dear.' 
But you don't read poetry, I daresay, 
lassie ? " 

** Oh, I love poetry, Mr Vivian ! " answered 
Maggie, enthusiastically. 

" Do you ? " said the young man, rather 
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drily. " By the way, I remember, when you 
were a child, you used to sing * Ye banks and 
braes o' bonnie Doon.' " 

" Oh, that's such a melancholy thing, Mr 
Vivian ! " remarked Maggie, colouring deeply, 
and with a hardly perceptible glance at 
Duke. 

" Very," assented Vivian, gravely ; " but it 
is very true, Maggie. Duke, I thought you 
were engaged to Miss Calderon for the next 
quadrille ? They will be forming in two 
minutes." 

" So I am," answered Duke. ** Good-night, 
Maggie. Are you coming, Vivian ? " 

" Presently," said Vivian, leisurely ; and 
Duke went out slowly. 

Maggie pouted, and looked after him 
covertly. 

"Miss Calderon is that beautiful lady in 
the Eastern dress, isn't she ? " inquired she, 
trying to speak unconcernedly. 

Vivian glanced at her keenly. Maggie 
knew perfectly well which was Miss Calderon, 
and was only, as the Scotch call it, " speiring." 

"Yes," said the young man, coldly, and 
paused a moment, watching her. Then he 
bent forward, and said quietly, " Think of the 
song, Maggie, and think of your home." 

He turned away at once, leaving poor little 
Maggie with heart and mind in a whirl, and 
went back to the baUroom. He had been 
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"cruel to be kind." Would the poor moth, 
hovering round the candle take fl^ht through 
the window opened for its escape, or still 
circle round and round, nearer and nearer, till 
it fell, burnt and withered, in ita beauty and 
ita folly ? 




CHAPTER VIL 



A LETTEB. 




ERA CALDERON and her father 
were driving back through the 
rosy dawn to Temple Rest. The 
girl leaned back in the corner 
among the luxurious cushions, and her eyes 
looked out dreamily over the sea. If her 
thoughts just now had been more definite 
than they were, she could not have uttered 
them, even to Aileen Connor, who had taken 
her from her dying mother's arms, and who 
had more of her confidence than any other 
living being. Between Vera and her father 
there seemed an invisible barrier. He loved 
her ; he never crossed her wishes — on the 
contrary, Vera's natural independence of 
character had been fostered by the fiiU 
liberty allowed her to do as she liked ; but 
Mr Calderon showed her little tenderness. 
He was habitually gloomy and morose ; he 
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spoke seldom, and his words were few. His 
child resembled him in nothing probably but 
his reserve and intense secretiveness ; and 
even that, which was apparent in him, was 
in her veiled by a vivacious, brilliant manner, 
which often made superficial people think her 
frank. In all other points the father and 
child were too dissimilar for any real sym- 
pathy. He could not understand her, and 
she, on her side, was sometimes startled by 
glimpses of a nature not only the antithesis 
of her own, but antagonistic to it, while there 
was ever an undefined shadow on her mind, 
which, if Arthur Calderon had not been her 
father, she would have called unhesitatingly 
by its real name— distrust. 

Even now, after scenes new and splendid, 
and people who must have excited comment, 
he sat silent and sombre, and Vera was left 
undisturbed in her reverie. It was perhaps 
characteristic of her temperament that her 
mind lingered with a feeling of foreboding she 
could not shake off on the prophetic threats of 
the woman who was certainly not what she 
assumed to be. Why had she spoken so 
bitterly to Vivian Devereux? Was it true 
that he had been born at that mysterious 
conjunction of the elements? Vera clasped 
her hands together involuntarily, and drew a 
quick breath at the thought. How his voice 
still lingered in her ear, and his beauty and 
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genius channed her ! She did not dwell with 
any triumph on the homage paid to her that 
night — for she had reigned acknowledged helle 
among women whose loveliness had given them 
bright laurels in the arena of society ; it was 
because the young lord of Rougemont had 
seemed to take pleasure in her presence that 
the soft smile hovered on her lips ; and, though 
he had left her during the greater part of the 
evening to others, even drawing back and 
suffering his brother to throw her mantle 
round her and take her to her carriage, yet he 
had come forward afterwards and remtnded her 
of her promise to visit the Royal soon, and 
asked if he might call at Temple Rest. Duke 
had paid her marked attention, but from him 
she shrank inwardly, in intense aversion ; to 
others she was ind&erent. But Vivian Dev- 
ereux was not a man to whom any one could 
be indifferent, much less one whose character 
was so much in harmony with his own. 

The carriage had entered the park when 
Arthur Calderon spoke abruptly. 

" You were much with Marmaduke Devereux 
to-night — and you do not like him ? " 

" No," answered Vera. 

" Why ? You are not like most women — 
you have reasons for your likes and dislikes." 

" He has to me," said Vera, " a forbidding 
face; the mouth is sensual, the brow heavy 
and sullen, the eyes have a flickering light, the 
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voice is not harsh, but it wants music ; more- 
over, he is unjust to his brother." 

**Take care, Vera. Vivian might deceive 
the wisest into taking his part. If some 
things I hear are true, Duke has at least some 
excuse." 

Vera's lip curled. 

"I do not believe Duke Devereux is a 
Simon Pure, father, and I do not think Vivian 
is what I hear some say he is. No, I am not 
dazzled. He may have been — may still be — 
wild ; yet, if he was brought up in a home 
without love, as he was, and left his own 
master, with everything to tempt him and 
nothing to hold him back, it is scarcely possible 
that he should turn out a saint. But he is no 
heartless profligate as some would make him 
out to be." Vera spoke decidedly. 

*' Did you tell him he might call ? " said her 
father, after a pause. 

" Yes, padre mio. He is musical, too. I 
soon found out that ; and I shall make him 
play some of my favourites." 

They were at home now, and the door was 
opened as Vera ran lightly up the broad steps 
into the hall, into which the morning light 
streamed broadly. But Vera had no need to 
shun it. Her beauty had received no fictitious 
aid, and shone as brightly by daylight as under 
the light of wax tapers. 

A pretty grey-eyed Irishwoman of perhaps 
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forty came forward with the familiar, but still 
respectful, air of a favoured servant. 

" Och, dear Miss Vera, an' you re early, not 
late ! " she said, smiling. 

" Aileen, you should have gone to bed," 
replied the girl, reproachfully. 

" Faith, an* I had some sleep ; but I wanted 
to see you come back, mavourneen. Will you 
be afther sleeping Miss Vera ? " 

" No, no. I shall keep to my old habit — 
a bath and a run in the morning air." 

" Very well, dear. Masther, plase, there's a 
letter for you. I put it on the morning-room 
table. It didn't come by the post ; wan of the 
footmen — James, it was — brought it in, and 
says a boy gave it him, and said he was to 
be sure an* give it the masther, and he run 
oflF." 

" Strange!" said Calderon, looking surprised. 
" Did the boy say who the note was from ? " 

" He didn't give James time to ask him, 
sir, and James doesn't know him. A fisher- 
boy he seemed." 

" Some begging-letter, I suppose," said Cal- 
deron, frowning, and he turned into the 
morning-room. 

Vera followed him, not from curiosity, but 
some of the events of that night had inclined 
her to feel nervous about trifles. A letter lay 
on the centre table, at which Vera, restrained 
by a scrupulous sense of honour, did not even 
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glance. Calderon took it up carelessly ; but 
the instant his eyes rested on the address his 
face grew livid ; he stood for a second as if 
paralysed, and then, with a stifled cry, fell 
forward upon his knees by the table, hiding 
his features in his hands, which still convul- 
sively grasped the letter. 

Vera sprang to his side, wondering, pained 
inwardly, but outwardly calm. 

" Father," she said, bending over him, " look 
up ; speak to me. What is it ? " 

He seemed racked by an agony that shook him 
like a reed and palsied his tongue, for he tried 
to speak, but the words died unformed in his 
throat. At length, lifting his head a little, 
he pointed to the door. But Vera did not 
move. 

** I cannot leave you like this," she said, 
gently. " Dear father, if I may not help you, 
if I can do nothing, let me stay with you till 
you are better." 

" No, no," gasped Calderon ; " go — ^leave 
me. I am not ill — I need no help. Leave 
me, Vera ; I must be alone." 

The girl turned slowly. The look that 
Vivian had noticed in the ballroom was in 
her eyes now. She moved to the door — 
opened it — looked back, and her father again, 
by an imperative gesture, commanded her to 
leave him. She closed the door, and stood in 
the great oak hall, with grim suits of armour 
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and dark old portraits of ancestors around her, 
the stem features of Don Diego frowning on 
her from the opposite wall. Aileen came up 
and caught her hand. 

''Mavoumeen," she said, "you look as if 
you'd seen the banshee. What's the matter 
with the masther ? " 

** I don't know, Aileen. Something has 
troubled him. I will come up presently, 
nursie dear." 

AUeen looked wistfully into her darling's 
face, and, without another word, went upstairs. 
The girl remained motionless outside the 
morning-room door. Every particle of colour 
had fled from her face. She could not have 
told why her fathers sudden agitation had 
sent such a shock to her very soul ; there 
seemed no reason for her to be so terribly 
startled. In some unlooked-for place and 
manner many a man in his middle age comes 
face to face with the ghost of his former life ; 
and, if the misery of that meeting recoils on 
those that love him, why should there be 
dread, apprehension ? Why should the heart 
beat, as Vera's beat now, with a fear that 
seemed to look, not back to the past, but for- 
ward to a future that it dared not face, 
that it tried to put away from it as if it were 
some physical foe % 

As the minutes dragged on, the suspense 
grew terrible, intolerable. Noiselessly Vera 
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opened the door and ventured into the room. 
Her father sat by the table now, and, as she 
paused, he lifted a face as hueless as her own. 

" It is nothing," he said, in an even, 
measured voice — " nothing but an old memory, 
buried, as I believed, rising up to mock me. 
I can tell you nothing more, Vera. Leave me, 
my chUd." 

The girl went round to him, and, kneeling 
down, kissed his hand ; then she went out as 
he had bidden her, and ascended to her own 
apartm^nta. 




CHAPTEK VIIL 



▲ N ALLEGOBY. 




mained 
perhaps 



T was four days after the ball ; the 
London guests had all departed, 
Florrie Morton among them. Lady 
Constance and Everest still re- 
but for their presence Duke would 
have made it impossible for his 
brother to continue under the same roof with 
him. Vivian hated quarrelling, as being both 
vulgar and fatiguing, and never began a 
quarrel ; but he certainly never tried the 
panacea of a soft answer. Silence he often 
maintained, but it was the silence of contempt, 
not of Christian forbearance ; and, when he 
spoke, it was to stab with polished sarcasm, 
sarcasm especially irritating to a temper like 
Dukes, while his haughty indiflference to 
trifles, and the ease with which he won good 
wishes that he did not condescend to seek, did 
not tend to soften Duke Devereux's deep- 
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rooted hatred — for it was nothing less — of 
Stephanie de Rohan's son, who would one day 
supplant him — one day be Lord of Chandos 
Royal and all the fair lands of the House of 
Devereux. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Lady Con- 
stance sat on the terrace under an awning, 
knitting. Vivian, in light grey suit and flow- 
ing tie carelessly knotted, after his usual 
fashion, lounged by her side in a low chair, 
and obediently read aloud " Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship." Vivian was a practised elocu- 
tionist, and his musical, sympathetic voice was 
completely under his command, varying with 
every phase of emotion. Lady Constance was 
not an intellectual listener, but she could not 
be deaf to the charm of such reading, and 
often paused in her work to watch her cousin's 
mobile features and give her undivided atten- 
tion to the poem, which seemed to her now to 
possess beauties never before discovered. The 
climax was approaching, Vivian had turned 
the page, when the clatter of a horse's hoofs 
was heard, and Duke Devereux rode up to the 
terrace steps, shouted imperiously to a groom, 
to whom, when the man ran forward, he flung 
the reins, and then came up the steps. 

" Dear me ! " said Lady Constance, impa- 
tiently, half aloud. 

Vivian dropped the book, and leaned his 
head back against the crimson cushion. 
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" Do I interrupt some love-poem ? " asked 
Duke, approaching, and leaning on the back of 
a garden-chair close by. 

" Well, yes," Vivian answered, languidly ; 
"but Cousin Constance is the person most 
concerned. You only interrupted a foolish 
courtship." 

" Foolish ! " cried Lady Constance. " Oh, 
Vivian, I think it is so romantic, so interesting! " 

" The Lord of Burleigh with sexes reversed," 
said Vivian. "She stoops to woo a man 
beneath her." 

" Well, but then it isn't real life in either 



case." 



" No," said Vivian, slowly. " Of course in 
real life the Lord of Burleigh wouldn't have 
been such a fool." 

" For shame, Vivian ! " cried I^dy Con- 
stance, who always took everything seriously. 

" Honi soit qui mal y pense, cousin." 

" We judge of meanings very much by those 
who speak," observed Duke. 

" Very well put. What book did you get 
that from ? or have you been in some elevating 
society lately ? " 

" Yes," answered Duke, ** and very agree- 
able society ta boot." And turning away from 
Vivian, he added, ** I met Miss Calderon, ri<l- 
ing alone — odd isn't it ? But she has been 
a good deal in America, and she has such 
free and easy ways. We rode for some 
VOL. I. F 
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miles together. By Jove \ she is a perfect 
witch ! " 

This speech, though true enough, was for 
Vivian's benefit ; but Vivian had taken up the 
book again and was reading with an absolutely 
unrevealing face. 

" Take care, Duke," cried maladroite Lady 
Constance — " don't lose your heart to that 
Spanish beauty." 

" Why not ? " asked Duke, hastily, flushing 
hotly. 

'* Oh, I don't know ! I was only joking. 
But you might fail to win her — ^that is all." 

She could not resist glancing at Vivian as 
she spoke, and Duke bit his lip under his 
heavy moustache. It gave him a fierce pang 
to have his brother's superior claims thus thrust 
upon his notice. 

" Some people," he said, his fingers clutch- 
ing nervously the handle of his riding-whip, 
" especially girls, prefer show and glitter to 
substance — Apollo before Hercules ; but " — 
and he laughed, looking full at Vivian, who 
still read with provoking indificrence — "I 
don't fancy Hercules would brook interference 
from Apollo." 

Lady Constance looked bewildered. She 
never could comprehend metaphor. Vivian 
lifted his eyes ; there was a tinge of surprise, 
a tinge of amusement, in their clear depths as 
they met his brother's, and he smiled. 
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" I tbonght yon had ahnost forgotten your 
Heathen Mythology,'* he said, suppressing a 
yawn, " but you have evidently remembered 
something of it. You have left out the third 
party in the parable, though — ^the goddess." 

"Vivian, what do you mean?' exclaimed 
Lady Constance. " You are enigmatical." 

" * Words, words, words,' " quoted Vivian, 
rising. '' Cousin, since Duke is here, you can 
spare me. Auremirr 

He walked away, without again looking at 
his brother, whistled to Alba, and disappeared 
round the turn of the terrace. Five minutes 
later they saw him riding down the drive. 





CHAPTER IX. 



" OH, HAPPY HOURS ! OH, GOLDEN PRIME ! " 




NCE clear of the park, Vivian turned 
his horse's head into the road to 
Temple Rest — not because of what 
his brother had told him, or his 
subsequent threat ; he had intended to see 
Vera again at the first available opportunity, 
but the presence of guests had prevented the 
accomplishment of his purpose until to-day. 
He was not blind to the false construction 
Duke might put on his actions, but he dis- 
dained to shape his conduct by anything his 
brother might say or do. 

When he reached Temple Rest, he was in- 
formed that Mr Calderon was out, and that 
Miss Calderon had gone into the park; the 
servant did not know when she would return. 
** I daresay I shall find her there," Vivian 
said. " Thank you." 
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Glancing up as he rode away, he heheld, at 
an upper window, a bright, comely Irish face ; 
and, guessing it to be " nurse Aileen," he 
lifted his hat, and, smiling, bowed low. 

" Och, thin," exclaimed Aileen to herself, 
" if it isn't the handsomest gintleman me eyes 
iver see-and the grace wid him ! He ci't 
be bad ; I'll never belave it — never ! " 

When he reached Temple park, Vivian rode 
slowly, turning towards where the trees grew 
more wildly, for thither Vera's poetic fancy 
would be sure to lead her. He had not to 
search far ; he came upon her quite suddenly, 
and was not a hundred paces from her when he 
saw her. She was sitting under a tree on a 
seat formed by its root, and looked a perfect 
picture in her negligent attitude and flowing 
robe of rich blue, with a graceful grey-plumed 
hat set carelessly on her head. It was Alba's 
bounding up to her that first apprised her of 
the neighbourhood of his master, and she rose 
quickly, and looked round in pleased surprise, 
just as Vivian sprang from his horse and 
approached her. 

" The servant told me," he said, lifting to 
his lips the hand she held out to him, " that I 
should find you in the park ; and so I ven- 
tured to come and seek you. Have I rudely 
disturbed a reverie ? " 

" I am grateful for the interruption," 
answered Vera ; " my reverie was not a 
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pleasant one. Have your guests all de- 
parted?" 

'' I am thankful to say they have ; and I 
could have wished the exodus earlier, for then 
I could sooner have availed myself of your 
permission to calL" 

'' I met your brother to-day," said Vera, 
" and he escorted me home from beyond 
Merivale. He tried on the road to make me 
%inderstand something about the fields we rode 
through ; but I don't think I am much wiser 
for his instructions." 

" You have my sympathy, Miss Galderon. 
I gat into a dreadful scrape last time I was at 
Kougemont, a few years ago ; for they would 
have me go to an agricultural meeting. It was 
all Sanskrit to me, and I occupied myself in 
quietly sketching a marvellously queer old 
farmer who tried my risible nerves to the ut- 
aoaost. This old fellow congratulated me upon 
having taken notes so diligently, when, in the 
midst of his harangue, up came another far- 
mer with my sketch, which, to my destruction, 
was a capital likeness, and had been the round 
^f the meeting. I don't know how I had lost 
it There was nothing for it but to apologise 
and appease the old bucolic's wounded feelings 
with a few {Ncesentsi Wild horses should not 
drag me to another agricultural meeting ! " 

Vera laughed mernly, with all the joyous 
*bMdoiuttJ9iit of It ehild j for the episode, ludi- 
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crous enough in itself, gained immensely from 
Vivian's manner of relating it." 

" I think." she said, trying to regain her 
gravity, " that to hear you make a speech on 
the cattle-plague would be better than any 
comedy ever written." 

" I should cram for it by mastering Duke's 
papers," returned Vivian, readily. ^ 

" Will your maiden speech in the House of 
Commons be on agriculture?" said Vera, 
gravely, resuming her seat under the tree ; and 
Vivian threw himself at her feet, flinging 
his felt hat upon the grass. 

" No," he answered. ** On the 3rd of July 
Levington's motion will be before the House. 
That is a question of foreign politics, and I 
shall speak upon that. You are a politician. 
Miss Calderon." 

"You make an assertion. How did you 
discover it ? " 

" Easily. It was not a guess." 

" I can imagine that. It will be a full 
House, of course ? " 

" Ay ; the * whips ' are out, and both 
parties are doiug their utmost. The Govern- 
ment must not be defeated." 

Vera had seen in that day's newspapers that 
keen interest was excited anent the expected 
debate, that the Strangers* Gallery would be 
crammed, and that the applications for the 
Ladies' Gallery far exceeded the room at com- 
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mand. In the certainty, therefore, that she 
must give up all hope of being present, she 
said, regretfully, — 

" I wish I could be present ; it will be a 
splendid debate. I have been in almost every 
senate in Europe except my own." 

" If you will do me the honour to accept an 
order, I can oflFer you one," said Vivian, look- 
ing up. 

Vera coloured deeply. 

" No, no, Mr Devereux," she answered, 
bitterly vexed with herself. " I should not 
have spoken but that I believed there was no 
possibility of gratifying my wish. I could 
not think of accepting your kindness." 

'* Miss Calderon, if you refuse the order, I 
will give it to no one else. Why try to rob 
me of the opportunity of doing you even so 
slight a service ? " 

He spoke so earnestly that courtesy forbade 
continued refusal, and Vera yielded. 

"If the pleasure I shall have," she said, 
" will repay you for your kindness, you will 
have your reward." 

" I shall know, for once at least, what real 
happiness means," Vivian answered. 

" I hope I may set down that speech, Mr 
Devereux, as only French compliment ? " 

Vivian bit his lip and paused. He had said 
too much, and yet to remain silent was to fail 
in politeness. 
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" What makes happiness, Miss Calderon ? 
he said, after a moment. " How many people 
are really happy ? " 

" Very few — hardly any always happy ; but 
you are begging the question — as you know." 

" I admit it. You are too keen to be de- 
ceived. I ought, then, according to the story- 
book standards, to be very happy — * dance and 
sing the hours away,' like the happy swains 
in Acis and Galatea. Well, I am happy — 
supremely so. I have everything that man 
can want — ^good birth, wealth, position, youth, 
health, strength. But a truce to my sarcastic 
humour— let us talk of something else, Miss 
Calderon." 

" No," said Vera, coolly, caressing Alba ; 
" please go on. Enumerate the beads in your 
chaplet, I want to hear about them." 

" You do me honour. Well," began Vivian 
Devereux, leaning back his handsome head, 
and looking a veritable contradiction, in his 
careless, unconscious grace, of the bitter words 
he uttered, " let me reckon up my claims, tell 
the beads in my rosary of happiness. Chan- 
dos-Devereux, Rohan, and Guzman-Meridia — 
the last having a pedigree reaching to the Cid 
— lord in my own right of Rougemont, and 
owner of Wynevor, in Wiltshire, value about 
three thousand pounds per annum, which I 
may leave to my groom if I like ; heir-pre- 
sumptive of Chandos Royal in Cornwall, 
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Westleigh in Somerset, and Baronmere in 
Cumberland, not forgetting the family man- 
sion in Arlington Street, though I did forget 
my own house in Carlton-house Terrace, which, 
by the way, I never occupy — that is the list. 
Miss Calderon, I ought to be a philanthropist. 
What hospitals, convents, chuiches, schools, I 
could build — ^what missionaries send out to 
heathen lands ! Then I am a Member of Par- 
liament, with the field of politics opened before 
me ; I have culture, aesthetic tastes, and every 
means of gratifying them ; I am not wanting 
in ambition, and the road lies broad and white 
up the mountain side. What do I lack ? Are 
there any beads yet uncounted ? " 

" I suppose not," said Vera ; " though I 
understand — forgive me — it is incomplete." 

"Miss Calderon, it is I who should ask 
pardon. I have trespassed on your forbear- 
ance, while you claim my gratitude in asking 
me to show you that I am a cynic at four-and- 
twenty. But do not suffer me to be an egotist 
also — that is still worse." 

" There is no danger of that," said Vera. 

How could she give utterance to the pain 
she felt ? Perhaps she had already broken 
down too much of the barrier which society 
erects between man and woman ; many, she 
knew, would think so. Vivian, however, 
understood her, and that was enough. But 
she felt it impossible just now — ^ready as her 
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resources usually were — ^to open a fresh sub- 
ject. Vivian came to the rescue. 

'* Miss Calderon," he said, looking up, " you 
make me forget that the evening shadows are 
^sreeping up, and that your patience mav be 
wearing out." 

" Oh, no ! " returned Vera. " My patience 
has not been called upon. And, to show you 
that I speak truth, I will, if you can spare the 
time, make another claim upon it." 

She rose as she spoke. Vivian rose too. 

*' I only await your commands, Miss Cal- 
•deron." 

" I want to hear you play, Mr Devereux. 
I was told that you had no mean skill on the 
piano ; and I know from yourself that you are 
a musician, and share my pet predilections." 

"A lady's wish is a knight's law," said 
Vivian ; " and a knight may not put a price 
on his obedience ; and yet, Miss Calderon, I 
will boldly turn trader and ask payment — in 
kind." 

Vera laughed, but made no demur ; and 
they walked on to the house, Vivian leading 
his horse, which, at the' hall door, was con- 
signed to the charge of a servant. 

" Is my father in yet ? " Vera asked of a 
footman, as she led the way to the drawing- 
room. 

" No, Miss Calderon ; he is not." 

" Strange ! " she murmured, half to her- 
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self. " He said he would not be absent 
long." 

She entered the drawing-room, in which her 
artistic taste had already made its mark, and 
opened the grand piano — a splendid Broad- 
wood. 

- There is music in abundance," she said, 
" if memory fail. Choose first yourself." 

She crossed the room and stood by the 
mantelpiece to listen. Vivian's first touch 
on the keys showed her that he had the 
musician's gift and cultivation. He fell 
almost instinctively into one of Chopin's 
wonderful Nocturnes, and he played as few 
amateurs play. Music was a master-passion 
with him ; it had always claimed a large 
share of his attention, and he thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the composer. 
Executive skill, artistic perception, and rare 
intellectual grasp gave power to expression ; 
and Vera saw, what only a musician could 
read, how the man's passionate heart went 
out in music. The girl listened in rapt 
delight. 

" Go on," she said, when the player paused ; 
" please play again." 

And Vivian obeyed. This time it was 
Schumann, then Mendelssohn followed; for 
still, when he ceased, she pleaded, " Once 
more, please." The evening shadows crept up 
unheeded and filled the room. Suddenly, 
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before the ring of the last chord he struck 
had died away, Vivian rose from the instru- 
ment. He felt as if under a spell, and, with 
a great eflFort of his strong will, mastered the 
emotion that yet made his voice tremble as 
he spoke. 

" Will you play for me ? " he said, in a low 
tone. " Have I earned my reward ? " 

" Far more than earned it," answered Vera's 
soft contralto through the gathering gloom ; 
and she came forward. 

How her eyes shone, speaking far more 
than her lips, as she thanked him ! For she 
said little, and even spoke somewhat hur- 
riedly ; but her agitation showed more real 
appreciation than all the panegyric of fulsome 
congratulation. He had power to touch her 
heart, to bring the tears to her eyes, to make 
her forget all but the music his hand brought 
forth. 

He sat down at a little distance from her, 
when she took her place at the piano, but still 
where he could watch her face ; and Vera, 
unconscious of any cause foi^ embarrassment, 
played, as he had done, from memory, select- 
ing one of Schubert's Impromptus. Vivian's 
heart went back to the days that had seemed 
so long gone by, but were now so near, when, 
as a little child, he had sat for hours listening 
to his mother's playing, his whole being kneel- 
ing before her in adoration. But, if the past 
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blended with the present, it never over- 
shadowed it ; it could not blot out — no, not 
for one moment — ^the slight girlish form, the 
beautiful face with the " haunting eyes." 

Vera dropped her hands from the keys; 
and Vivian, before she could rise, moved by 
an irresistible impulse, came to her side. 

" You told me," he said, " that I had too 
many of the flowers of speech ; they fail me 
now. You can understand, for you "—he 
smiled a little as he spoke, to hide deeper 
feeling — " as a musician, know what Wagner 
means when he says that language growr 
weak in proportion to fulness of appreciation. 
Is it — Ah, Miss Calderon" — as she was 
about to move from her place — " five minutes' 
grace ! Can I — ^may I ask it — a morcecm of 
Eubinstein's ? It was my mother's favourite* 
WiU you play it ? " 

She only answered,— 

'* Which is it, Mr Devereux ? This one ? " 
And she began the exquisite " Melodic " in F. 

" Yes/' said Vivian, softly ; and he drew 
back a little, folding his arms across his breast. 

What emotion stirred within him as he 
listened to the touching melody which 
Stephanie de Rohan had so loved, evermore 
to be linked in memory with this summer 
gloaming, the vague, sweet odour of flowers, 
and Vera's form and face — this girl whom he 
saw for the second time to-day, whose thread 
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of life was to be interwoven with hi»! It 
filled him with a strange wild joy to feel this 
— ^he alipost seemed to know it — he whose 
life, since his mother died, had been barren of 
love, who had never given his best love, 
though he had seen hundreds who might 
have won it, who could have responded to it. 
And it might seem that such an intensely 
passionate nature would have sought aflFec- 
tion ; but it was not so with Vivian. He 
only instinctively rather than wilfully fol- 
lowed his destiny in shrinking from seeking 
that which must come to him as an inspira- 
tion. The slighter aflFections by which some 
men fritter away their powers of loving had 
scarcely touched the surface of this man's 
heart. He did not yet know himself the 
mastering passion, the motive force that a 
true love would be to him ; he only knew 
now that the girl who was playing to him as 
his mother had played in his innocent child- 
hood had already become to him " a part of 
sight," that in her presence was a happiness 
wholly new. 

Vera trembled a little as she ceased, and 
rose. She was not fully conscious of the 
wonderful pathos she had thrown into the 
melody. She knew that she lingered over it 
more lovingly than ever before ; and it seemed 
to her as though Vivian's mother were some 
one she had known. She did not stop to 
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analyse her thoughts or the keenness of the 
pleasure — which was half pain for his sake 
who seemed to have all things but love — that 
she had in playing what he loved. She stood, 
as he did, on the borders of another existence ; 
a life lay behind her upon which she had 
closed the gate ; but the future was an " un- 
discovered land." 

" Thank you," Vivian said, gently, as the 
girl turned to him. "You have taken me 
back to the brightest — ^ay, the best days of 
my life. Would that that past, this present, 
could be a lasting reality ! " He paused, and 
then added, in an altered tone, " Again I am 
forgetting the passage of time ; and again I 
must plead pardon." 

** It is not very late, I think," returned 
Vera, glancing at her watch ; and then an 
anxious look came into her eyes. " I wish 
my father were at home," she said, in- 
voluntarily. 

" Have you cause for fear ? Do you know 
where he is gone, Miss Calderon ? " 

" No ; he told me before I went into the 
park that he should be going out in an hour 
or two, and would not be long. He has been 
absent now more than three hours. I am not 
timid for myself, nor generally for others, 
unless there is good reason. But I am uneasy 
to-night, and I don't know why." 

" There is no danger of his being interfered 
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with," said Devereux ; " these Cornish people 
are not like the Black Country men." 

" Oh, no ! Indeed, Mr Devereux, I believe 
I am unreasonable — z> woman's privilege." 

**It is a privilege which I claim to share 
then sometimes," said Vivian. ** Heaven for- 
bid that our whole being should be ruled by 
reason ! Adieu, Miss Calderon — ^no, I will not 
say that — an revoir'' 

Vera gave him her hand, smiling assent to 
his self-correction. He stooped and kissed it 
lightly, but with even more of reverence in his 
manner than when he had greeted her earlier 
that day — and then he was gone, and Vera 
was alone. 

Terribly alone she felt, standing in the midst 
of the great drawing-room, almost dark now. 
She shivered, and went out quickly, seeking 
Aileen. 

" Aileen," she said, putting her arms round 
her, and laying her soft cheek against that of 
her faithful nurse, " it is growing late. I wish 
my father would come home." 
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CHAPTER X. 




THE " JEWEL SONG " WITH A NEW SETTING. 



T was a warm still summer evening ; 
there was no moon, but the stars 
made a soft twilight ; and, as Vivian 
Devereux rode home through the 
lanes, the subtle influence of the solemn 
beauty of time and scene stole into his heart 
and soothed the tumult of complex feelings that 
still forbade any steady or definite thought. 

He was yet more than a mile from Chandos 
Royal, riding through a green lane bordered 
by high hedges, where, in parts, the boughs 
of the lofty trees almost met above, when the 
sound of breaking twigs, as if some one were 
making a passage for himself through the hedge, 
which was in places thin and straggling, caught 
his ear. He drew bridle and paused, bending 
forward a little towards the spot from which 
the sound had come. Alba heard too, and 
stopped, looking up at his master. He was too 
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well trained a dog to bark on such an occasion. 
A moment afterwards a man's heavy and 
swiftly-retreating footstep was heard among the 
long crrass of the field, and then all was still. 
Alba^ave a suppressed growl, and Vivian saw 
that he was watching something intently. 
FoUowing the direction of the animal's eyes, 
he caught sight of a white garment among the 
trees, a little way ahead. Yes, it was a 
woman's figure, sitting down, and she was 
either weeping or looking at something in her 
hand. A sudden suspicion shot through 
Vivian's mind, and he muttered a rather strong 
expletive. 

" Oh, my excellent brother,'' he said to him- 
self, " what good taste to ride with Vera 
Calderon to-day, and then fly your hawk at 
such game as this to-night ! " 

He rode on slowly. The muffled hoof-strokes 
on the turf did not strike the sitter s ears till 
the rider was so close as to recognise Farmer 
Tredegar's daughter, and to see that she held 
in her hand something that flashed and glit- 
tered. She looked up with a start and half- 
stifled cry, and rose instantly to her feet and 
began to walk quickly away, trying to thrust 
the perilous toy into her dress. In a second, 
however, the horseman was beside her, and his 
mellow voice addressed her. 

" Good evening, pretty Maggie ! You were 
not so frightened of me at the ball. Am I 
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ogre or wizard that you fly from me like 
this?" 

The girl paused. Her face was flushed, she 
trembled in every limb. Her downcast eyes 
and agitated manner were sufficiently self-be- 
traying ; but the instinctive duplicity of her 
sex came to her aid. 

*' Please, Mr Vivian, it's late for me to be 
out; and it-it-I was sorry, sir "-curtsey- 
ing — " that you should see me." 

" Country simplicity ! " thought Vivian, with 
his usual irony ; but he said gravely, " I am 
sorry to see you, Maggie, alone at this time, 
and out of the right road for home." 

" Oh, sir," began Maggie, and stopped, 
adding hurriedly, "fkther will be anxious. 
Good-night, sir." 

"Not so fast, Maggie." Before she knew 
his intention he had dismounted, and was 
standing before her. " I hope." he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon her arm, " that your father 
will have nothing worse to be anxious for than 
your being out a little late. Don't shrink 
and tremble. I will escort you past these 
quiet places. I have something to say to 
you." 

" Oh, sir ! " exclaimed the girl, " it's not for 
the likes of me to be seen with you, Mr Vivian ! 
Indeed—" 

" Tut, child ! " interrupted Vivian ; then lift- 
ing his hat — he was chivalrously polite, es- 
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pecially to dependents, — "Pardon me, but 
that must be risked, for your own sake." 

Maggie said no more, but walked on in 
silence and with averted head. Vivian passed 
his arm through his horse's bridle, and kept by 
her side, silent too for a few moments. It was 
not an easy task he had set himself: but he 
was beat upon saving Maggie, if possible, at 
any cost. 

** Maggie," he said, quietly, at length, '* may I 
see the trinket you were looking at just now ? " 

The girl turned as white as death. 

" It was nothing," she said, faintly — " not 
worth—" 

*• Hush, lassie ! It was no fairing from 
Melton Parva fair. Come, let me see it." 

Maggie could no more have defied Vivian 
Devereux than she could have flown. Win- 
ning as his manner was, there was just that 
touch of imperiousness in it which forbade the 
idea of disobedience. With sinking heart, and 
fingers that could hardly perform their task, 
she drew out the bauble and laid it in Dev- 
ereux's hand ; — it was a glittering chain of 
pearls and diamonds set in gold. 

-Faust and Margherita!" said the young 
man to himself. ** Is the line so thin that 
divides^ this innocent girl from an Opera 
coryphee f " 

" Who gave you this ? " he asked, aloud. 
*' It is a costly gift for a peasant lover." 
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Maggie began to sob. Vivian walked on 
without a word for a few moments, and then 
repeated his question. 

"Please, sir — oh, please — ^you are cruel, Mr 
Vivian," — petulantly; and, if he had felt 
less keenly for her, Devereux could have 
smiled at the little feminine triviality of char- 
acter betrayed. 

" I am cruel to myself, Maggie," he said, 
gently, "more than to you." 

Maggie wept hysterically, but Vivian did 
not attempt to soothe her ; he laid a detaining 
touch on her shoulder. 

" Stand still," he said, " until you are able 
to answer me." 

The girl nerved herself to a desperate effort 

" Please, sir — Mr Vivian — ^it can't matter to 
you." 

" Don't trifle with me 1 " said Vivian, sternly. 
Then, changing his tone, he drew her hands 
with gentle force from her face, and held them 
in his own. 

" Listen to me, Maggie," he said ; " they 
have told you that I am wild and wicked. So 
be it ; but I have never wronged a good girl, 
and will never see it done if I can prevent it. 
I can tell you who it was you came here to 
meet, and who gave you this wretched bauble ; 
but I must hear the name from you. Now tell 
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The answer came in a whisper,- 
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"Please, siiv-Mr Duke." 

" I knew it," said Vivian, through his teeth ; 
and he dropped her hands. 

There was a brief silence. Maggie hid her 
face and sobbed again. Then Vivian spoke 
gently, even tenderly, but firmly, — 

"Maggie, no good can come of this ; and, if 
you do not know it, I must tell you. You are 
a good, pure, pretty girl — a farmer's daughter ; 
my brother is a gentleman, nobly born, and 
rich. He cannot marry you ; he has no 
thought of it ; and it can only bring shame 
on you to let him meet you, and talk to you, 
and give you costly jewels that you can never 
wear as an honest man's wife. I am sure you 
cannot love him." 

" Oh, Mr Vivian ! " Yet the very tone 
showed Vivian that her pride was piqued 
rather than her heart wounded. He con- 
tinued in the same manner, — 

" I repeat it — you cannot love him. I know 
how it is. You are like hundreds of others ; 
you are vain. My brother flatters you, gives 
you presents ; you mean no harm — ^you never 
think of the future. But he does. I know 
the world, Maggie. You are an innocent 
country girl, and you must trust me — nay, 
think ! Your own pure heart must tell you 
that no real happiness can follow from a young 
girl in your position allowing a man so far 
above her to trifle with her. Think of vour' 
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father, child ! " — and the poor girl, deeply 
touched by the young man's earnestness, terri- 
fied by a view of the matter which had never 
presented itself definitely to her mind, and 
overwhelmed with shame, almost cowered be- 
fore Vivian, — "think of your mother — poor 
Maggie, you have no mother ! but her memory 
should keep you from wrong — think of your 
own good name. I know not how to gain par- 
don from you for speaking so to you, but there 
is too much at stake to shrink from even 
harshness to save you. If I am cruel, it is 
because the truth is cruel." 

" Pardon ! " repeated the girl, checking her 
sobs and looking up. " You ask pardon of me, 
Mr Vivian ? Ah, you are too good ! I don't de- 
serve it ! But tell me — it isn't true — it can't be." 

" If it were not, I would not tell it you, 
Maggie. I could not utter a lie. It is black- 
hearted villainy — ay, though I speak of my 
own brother — to practise on your ignorance 
and vanity. But it must not, shall not be ! 
You must never see him again, Maggie ! " 

" Oh, sir— Mr Vivian ! " 

Vivian drew back a step and looked at her 
with a strange mingling of pity and stern sur- 
prise in his face. Was the girl foolish, or 
really reckless ? He would test her. 

" Very well," he said, coldly, " as you will, 
Maggie ; but, when the dark days come, when 
you are no longer ' a lady,' decked in satin 
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and jewels, but an outcast, then remember that 
Vivian Devereux tried to save his little play- 
mate. I thought I could not fail if I appealed 
to your womanhood. I thought you silly and 
ignorant, not wilfully sinful. I would have 
saved you if I could ; but your secret is safe 
with me. Here is your trinket ; it is dearly 
bought, Maggie. Good-night." 

He held out the glittering string of jewels ; 
but Maggie, cut to the very heart, as he had 
anticipated, dashed the chain to the ground, 
and fell down at his feet with such a burst of 
anguish that Vivian felt as if every deliberately 
barbed word recoiled on himself. 

" Oh ! Mr Vivian," cried the poor girl, 
choked with her bitter grief, " don't, don't ! 
Oh, don't believe such things of me — don't 
leave me ! I am vain and silly, but I'm not 
wicked. I want to be good — I do indeed. Do 
help me ! TU do whatever you tell me, and 
bless your name while I have life because you 
found me and told me how foolish I was. 
I believe you, Mr Vivian ; you couldn't de- 
ceive!" 

Vivian bent down and raised the giri, mas- 
tering his emotion, though not without an 
effort ; for a moment it held him silent, and 
perhaps caused Maggie to misunderstand him 
and believe that he still doubted her. 

"Hush, poor child!" he said, softly. "I 
was wrong ; forgive me. Sit down a little 
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while, Maggie, and when you are calmer I will 
speak to you again." 

He led her to a seat on the sloping bank and 
gently placed her on it, walking to a little dis- 
tance, until he judged her able to listen to him 
collectedly. She rose up as he came back to 
her, with a subdued, humble air, so different 
from bright, coquettish Maggie, that his heart 
ached for her, and another black score was 
entered in his memory against Duke Devereux, 
who would have trampled this fair flower under 
foot, 

" I will speak to you as we go on," said the 
young man ; " it is getting rather late for you 
to be out alone." 

He stooped and picked up the chain, and 
saw Maggie glance at it as he dropped it care- 
lessly into his coat-pocket — glance at it half 
wistfully, bub almost directly afterwards she 
shuddered. 

" Have you any relatives," he said, presently, 
" living away from Pengarth ? " 

" Yes, sir ; my aunt lives near Barnstaple. 
Fve often stopped with her." 

" Then, Maggie, if it is possible, leave Pen- 
garth for a while ; no one will notice it if you 
have done so before. No one need know any- 
thing ; for your own sake, and I am sure, too, 
for mine, you will not repeat anything ; and 
my brother will not, for he would have men 
think well of him. In a few months you will 
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remember all this as a bad dream ; but you 
wiU be safest out of the way of temptation. 
Don't you think so ? '* 

" Yes, sir ; Td rather go away." 

" As soon as you can, Maggie. You promise 
me?" 

" I do promise you, Mr Vivian ; and I'll die 
sooner than break my word ! " 

She spoke without any exaggeration of 
tone or manner, but with intense heartfelt 
earnestness. 

" I know I can trust you, Maggie." He 
halted, for they had reached a stile which stood 
between them and the Croome Lea — a field 
leading direct to Tredegar's Farm. " Now then, 
good-night, my little playmate. I will not go 
any farther with you, because it would be no 
kindness to you if any one saw you with me, 
but I will wait here till you are safe at the 
farm." 

He took her hand, enclosing it with a firm, 
kindly clasp, and Maggie faltered through her 
tears, — 

" Mr Vivian, I only wish I could ever do 
something to . show you how grateful I am ; 
but it couldn't be much I could do for one like 
you — so much above me." 

"Who knows, Maggie ? You know the 
dtory of Boscobel — how poor tile-burners saved 
a king's life? But I would ask no service 
from your gratitude — you owe me none. I 
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should ask it because I know you have a warm 
heart and ready wit, and would do what you 
could for me, for the old time's sake, and be- 
cause I am Vivian Devereux." 

"And because — ^because of to-night, sir, 
said Maggie, firmly, " Good-night ; God bless: 
you, Mr Vivian ! " 

He smiled, that bright sweet smile of his, as • 
he helped her over the stile. It was something 
to this young lord of Rougemont, whom all 
the world flattered and courted, to have a 
genuine blessing from a peasant girl's heart. 

He watched her across the field, and, for 
some minutes after she had vanished within 
her father's house, he stood on the same spot, 
grave and thoughtful. A soft whine from 
Alba roused him from his reverie, and he 
turned with a start. At the same moment a 
figure — he could not see in the darkness and 
at the distance whether it was that of a mau 
or a woman — crept into the field, as if it had 
come from the immediate neighbourhood of 
the stile, skirted the hedge till a means of exit 
was discovered, and disappeared. 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Devereux, inwardly,- 
" that any one should have seen me with that 
girl ! How could I clear her ? — I, too, whom 
my virtuous brother has taught the world to 
believe a very Don Juan, while he — Duke 
Devereux, there is not a chapter in my life- 
no spotless record — that would render as black 
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a tale as you would have written, with this 
poor girl for its heroine ! " 

He remounted his horse, and rode back 
through the summer night to Chandos Royal ; 
but more than once, amid other and more 
momentous thoughts, his mind reverted to the 
dark figure that had stealthily — as it seemed 
to him— crept through the hedge into the 
Croome Lea. Who was it ? 




CHAPTER XL 



THE NEW RECTOR OP ROUGEMONT. 




UKE DE VEREUX and Percy Everest 
had ridden out to see some new 
cattle which the former had just 
purchased, and of which he was 
very proud ; and, returning, they called at 
Tredegar's Farm, Duke remarking carelessly 
that he wanted to speak to the farmer concern- 
ing a field which he was about to take. Everest 
waited outside, while Duke went in to talk to 
the farmer. He was not long gone, and re- 
turned to his companion with a face that at 
once showed that astute young gentleman that 
something had annoyed him. But he pre- 
tended not to notice it. 

'* Well," said he, cheerfully, " and how is 
pretty Maggie, Mr Devereux ? " 

" Maggie ? " returned Duke. " Oh, she has 
gone to stay with an aunt somewhere in 
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Devonshire ! The old fellow seemed foggy 
about the place. It's nothiDg to me. There 
now, Everest " — pointing with his riding- whip 
— " I call that a splendid field of wheat." 

" Very," said Percy, with much apparent 
interest ; and to himself he smiled. "It is 
not my business," thought he ; " but it might 
be useful." 

Mr Everest never disregarded trifles. There 
was no waste-basket in his mind. 

As the two gentlemen dismounted, Lady 
Constance came out upon the terrace and told 
them that breakfast was quite ready. It was 
still early ; the clock in the great tower had 
just struck nine ; but Duke and Everest, though 
they had eaten a slight breakfast before their 
morning ride, were quite ready for a second 
meal. Sir Kandal never appeared till later in 
the day, so Lady Constance, as soon as her 
cousin and guest were seated, proceeded to 
pour out cofiee. 

She had just commenced some common-place 
remark about the weather, when Vivian came 
in through the open window, saluted those 
present, and seated himself in a low arm-chair 
by the window, taking up a newspaper which 
lay near. Vivian did not patronise nine- 
o'clock breakfasts; he was one of those in- 
dividuals who are always early on the scene, 
and, though he rarely courted sleep before the 
** small hours," came forth, as Lady Constance 
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termed it, " unconscionably early," as free from 
fatigue as if he had slept for seven hours. 

Duke, after some moments' silence, turned 
to his cousin. 

" Cousin," he said, " why don't you write 
and ask Mr Calderon and his daughter to 
come over to luncheon, and afterwards spend 
the afternoon and evening with us? Miss 
Calderon wanted to see the house — the 
galleries especially." 

" That would be nice ! " exclaimed the lady. 
" Very well, Duke ; I will send a messenger 
directly after breakfast." 

" I will take the invitation," said Duke, 
quickly. 

Was it to prevent his brother from speak- 
ing ? But, if so, such haste was unnecessary. 
Vivian had no intention of interposing. He 
addressed Everest, of whom he had formed his 
own opinion — not a favourable one ; but the 
Canadian was a guest, and, besides, gave no 
ground for any overt expression of distrust. 

" Well, Everest, are the cattle as superb as 
the Mark Lane Express^ or Farmers^ Journal^ 
or some other authority, says they are ? I 
thought, by the way, that they were in 
Barton's Meadow ? I saw you by Tredegar's 
Farm." 

" Did you ? " said Everest. " Were you that 
way ? " 

"No; but my sight carries far. I saw you." 
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" I called about that field Fanner Tredegar 
is going to take," put in Duke, coldly. 

** And got a draught of milk from the fair 
hands of pretty Maggie — plead guilty," said 
Vivian — " you, at any rate, Everest ? " 

" She wasn't there," answered Duke, glanc- 
ing at his brother to see how he would take 
the news. ** She has gone to stay somewhere 
in Devonshire." 

" Has she ? " questioned Vivian, with such 
admirable dissimulation that Everest looked 
at him with — to Vivian's keen, covert gaze — ^a 
visible start — an expression that, fleeting 
though it was, said plainly, " You pretend not 
to know ! " 

Vivian was satisfied. He had gained both 
pieces of information that he had framed his 
speeches to elicit. He knew that Maggie was 
gone, and he knew who it was who had crept 
into the Croome Lea three nights before. 
How much had the Canadian seen and over- 
heard ? He had evidently, up to the present, 
kept his own counsel. 

" I hope the bonnie damsel will enjoy her- 
self," he added, with exactly the right amount 
of interest in his manner, and went back to 
his paper. 

" He is a born statesman," said Percy 

Everest to himself — **a capital diplomatist! 

He positively staggers me with his coolness ; 

and all the while he has quietly walked over 

VOL. I. H 
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the course and transferred pretty Maggie 
perhaps to some cottage om6 at Torquay or 
among the green lanes of Devon. Well done, 
Vivian Devereux ! I bide my time ! " 

Breakfast over, Lady Constance wrote her 
note and gave it to Duke, who took his de- 
parture forthwith. Percy Everest retired to 
write some letters, and Vivian was about to 
quit the room also, when his cousin stopped 
him. 

" My dear Vivian, I wanted to ask you 
about Eougemont — the living, you know." 

Vivian resumed his seat, with serene re- 
signation. 

** I suppose," said he, stroking Alba's great 
head, which was laid fondly on his knee, as 
that faithful animal sat down gravely by his 
master's side, ** that you have got hold of 
some pet curate who plays lawn-tennis and is 
adored by the young ladies, whom you want 
me to present to the living of Eougemont ? " 

*' Now, Vivian, you always will jest, and be 
so sarcastic ! You can't really care who has 
the living; a young man like you never 
troubles about such things ; and Mr Gardner 
is such a nice man, and quite worthy." 

*' Who is Mr Gardner, cousin ? Oxford or 
Cambridge ? Does he hunt, boat, fish ? Is he 
married or celibate, High Church, Low, or 
Broad ? " 

" Vivian, you are so provoking ! " Lady 
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Constance put on her most coaxing manner. 
" I — ^a — ^really-^ — he is a conscientious clergy- 
man — married, and has — " 

" Ten children," interposed Vivian, gravely. 
" Cousin, excuse me for interrupting you, and 
forgive me for not being able to grant your 
request. But indeed you do me some wrong. 
I lay no claims to saintehip ; I consider indeed 
that it is rather * out of order ' for me to have 
the power I possess ; but, having it, I will use 
it as well as I can. The living is already 
promised — that is, I am going now to write to 
my nominee." 

" Oh, Vivian, you are cruel ! Poor Mr 
Gardner ! " 

"My dear cousin, if he is poor, and you 
want to befriend him, draw freely on my 
exchequer ; but I don't think a ' cure of souls ' 
was intended to be a sort of almshouse for 
destitute clergy. I sincerely pity Mr Gardner 
for his ten children, but I think Rougemont 
parish will be better oflF under my nominee, if 
he will accept it." 

" Oh, of course," said Lady Constance, look- 
ing intensely disappointed, " if you have a 
friend of your own — " 

" He is not my friend, cousin — not as you 
mean ; my associations have not been much 
among the clergy ; but he is a profound 
theologian, and a good man." 

" Who is he, Vivian ? You are so odd ! The 
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idea of giving away a living like Rougemont 
for high-flown notions, and to a man you 
seem to know only by reputation ! Is he an 
extreme man ? " 

" I will enumerate his qualifications, cousin 
Cmstance ; premising that the young ladies 
wm not find in him a congenial spirit. He is 
about forty-six, and celibate. His name is 
Wilford Coryn ; he is at present curate at 
Sedgley, Oxfordshire. He is a High Church- 
man — extreme if you like ; but were not the 
Devereux always High Church ? In his life 
he is a saint. I don't believe a better man 
breathes. Are not these qualifications for a 
benefice ? " 

" Well, as you take an exaggerated view, I 
suppose they are," answered Lady Constance. 
" Of course he will not refuse your ofier ! " 

" I don't think he would take the living if 
he did not do it from the highest motives," 
said Vivian, rising. " Cousin, there are few 
men I believe in, but one of those few is 
Wilford Coryn, Doctor of Divinity — and 
curate on about one hundred per annum. 
Will you excuse me ? " 

He quitted the room and went to his study. 
He had not thought it necessary to repeat to 
his cousin one reason that weighed strongly 
with him in selecting Doctor Coryn — a reason 
that would have steeled many men against 
him, but instantly won the deep reverence 
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and respect of Vivian Devereux. Wilford 
Coryn, a stranger personally to the young 
man, and at that time a curate in Oxford, had 
not scrupled, while Vivian was at Christ 
Church, to call upon him and boldly, yet with 
infinite kindness and gentleness, rebuke him, 
not because his life was worse than that of 
others, but because he was the cynosure of all 
eyes, because what he did was imitated and ex- 
aggerated, and because he was more respon- 
sible than many, but certainly took no account 
of that fact. How the haughty Devereux, 
who generally resented interference, and had 
probably never before in his life been reproved 
for his " peccadilloes," appreciated the fearless 
conduct of the poor curate was proved by the 
letter which he now wrote, asking his accept- 
ance of the living of Kougemont as a 
"favour" and an ** honour "to himself, and 
for the sake of the people, who, he was sure, had 
been a great deal neglected of late. Devereux 
concluded by entreating Doctor Coryn to accept 
the oflfer, showing how thoroughly he believed 
in the integrity of a man whom he was asking 
to give up one hundred pounds a-year for five 
hundred, in his own county, among his own 
people, to rule instead of being ruled. 

It never occurred to Vivian that there was 
anything magnanimous in his own conduct, 
anything to merit commendation ; and it 
certainly never occurred to him, when he 
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received in reply a simple and earnest letter 
accepting the Uving of Rougemont, and thank- 
ing the patron for his disinterested selection of 
one so little personally known to him, that 
Wilford Coryn would one day hold in his 
hands the honour — the very existence — of the 
proud House of Devereux. 




CHAPTER XIL 



TWO PORTRAITS. 




RTHUR CALDERON did not return 
home till near ten o'clock, and he 
then went straight to his private 
apartments, and sent a message 
down to Vera that he was not very well, but 
did not wish to be disturbed. 

He appeared the next morning at the usual 
time, and, though many might not have noticed 
any change in a countenance always sombre 
and morose, Vera's keen eyes did notice a 
difference. She greeted him, however, in her 
customary manner, and made no allusion to 
the preceding night. But presently her father 
spoke rather hastily, as though he felt some 
explanation was due, yet gave it reluctantly. 
The letter, he said, which he had received on 
the night of the ball was from an old college 
friend whom he had believed dead ; he had 
got into diflficulties — indeed did not dare to 
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show himself. On the previous night he— 
Calderon — had met him, and arranged matters; 
but the whole aflfair had upset him very much 
— he had no desire to speak of it again. Vera 
listened in silence, and made no comment. 
She had no actual reason for doubting her 
father, but she did doubt him. She seemed, 
however, to believe him. Vera Calderon was 
well fitted to play the part that lay before her 
in a strange and terrible drama. 

It was three mornings after this that Duke 
Devereux called with the invitation from Lady 
Constance, and Vera sent to her father, who 
was in his study, to tell him who was come. 

Full twenty minutes Duke spent in beau- 
tiful Vera's company before Mr Calderon 
entered, and his daughter noticed that his 
lips were white and drawn, and his hand, as 
he held it out, trembled. He accepted the 
invitation, however, and consented to accom- 
pany Duke back to Chandos Royal ; and, while 
Vera went to change her attire, he talked with 
Devereux upon various subjects, or rather he 
listened and Duke talked. 

Vera drove the pretty phaeton with its 
cream-coloured ponies, and Duke rode by her 
side and played cavalier with, he hoped, some 
measure of success, though the girl's nonchal- 
ant manner might have warned him, if he had 
been more astute or less egotistical, that she 
cared very little for his attentions; she did 
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not pennit him to see that they wearied 
her. 

When they reached Chandos Royal, and 
Vera, who was an accomplished driver, pulled 
up the ponies in dashing style in front of the 
broad steps mounting to the terrace before the 
drawing-room windows, Lady Constance hur- 
ried out. with great empressement, and Duke, 
dismounting, gave his hand to the fair visitor, 
while Everest almost immediately came up to 
claim his share of recognition. 

" I don't know where Vivian is," said Lady 
Constance, looking round ; " I dare say he 
will appear directly. How good of you to 
come so early ! We shall have a nice long 
day. Perhaps you won't care to remove your 
hat just yet, as you may be out in the grounds. 
Now I must introduce you to Sir Randal." 

Sir Randal was in his favourite blue-room, 
and thither Lady Constance led the girl. The 
master of Chandos Royal received her kindly, 
looking at her with undisguised admiration ; 
he was an old man, he said, and so might be 
allowed some latitude ; and, after talking with 
her a little, he suffered his cousin to take her 
back to the drawing-room. As the door 
opened. Vera saw Vivian's tall figure by the 
piano, where he was turning over some music. 
He came forward at once, and Duke's jealous 
gaze could not note anything more in his 
manner than his usual courtly gallantry ; Duke 
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did iiot see the added light in Vera's soft eyes, 
the added brightness of her smile. 

" Now," exclaimed Lady Constance, after 
9ome desultory conversation, " Miss Calderon 
has come partly on a tour of inspection, so I 
dare say she would like to do some of it before 
luncheon. Am I right. Miss Calderon ? " 

"Thank you ; I should indeed.*' 

*' Well," said Sir Kandal, who had just come 
in, " then you young people go one way and 
I will go another with Mr Calderon, if he will 
honour me. He is an enthusiast in coins and 
medals and old armour and weapons, and I am 
going to show him my collection. I have them, 
Mr Calderon, of all periods and nations." 

" You should add my Giaour dagger to your 
collection then," observed Vivian. ** It is a 
veritable Greek weapon, Mr Calderon, that I 
brought from the Levant, and once belonged 
to a famous Greek brigand." 

"I thought so the moment I saw it," said 
Mr Calderon. ** I should like to examine it 
more closely." 

" It is in a drawer in the library— in the 
chess-table, I believe, father," said Vivian. 
" Well, Miss Calderon, whither do your wishes 
lead you first ? " 

" I am afraid to venture on the pictures 
before luncheon," answered Vera, smiling ; 
" some one must choose for me." 

" Let , me, then, have that honour," said Duke. 
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" Will you come to the great banqueting-hall, 
where Engleharde Devereux feasted Charles 
11. at the Restoration ? The ceiling is painted 
by Vandyck, and there are numerous examples 
of the Italian and German schools. I am not 
very learned in ai*t, but you are." 

Vera assented, and Duke led the way to the 
banqueting - hall ; and here Percy Everest, 
quietly observant, saw how entirely Duke 
Devereux was cast into the shade by his half- 
brother. Duke's knowledge of art was general 
and superficial, and he had little taste for it ; 
but Vivian and Vera talked a language in 
which Duke had no part or lot, to which 
Everest too, brought up in a world where he 
had little opportunity of studying art, was 
almost as strange. Vivian had manifestly no 
intention of exposing his brother^s ignorance ; 
he never interposed or put himself forward, 
but when appealed to he answered ; and, 
indeed, Percy thought, with a mental shrug, if 
Vivian stood still and folded his arms, what 
chance had Duke Devereux of winning a 
woman's favour while he was by ? small chance 
in any case to win Vera Calderon. 

Was he, Percy Everest, a wholly disinterested 
onlooker ? Certainly to dream of Vera was 
presumption ; she was " so far above him ; " 
her sphere in the world was not his. Yet — 
yet — who knew what Fate or Fortune might 
bring in the lottery of life ? He could spring 
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a mine under Vivian^s feet. At any rate, how- 
ever the good things of this world came to 
him, Mr Percy Clinton Everest was not the 
man to obtain a footing in a great house and 
lose it without a struggle. 

As the party were returning to the dining- 
room, Vera caught, through an open door, a 
glimpse of a face that made her pause. 

" Your picture, Mr Devereux ? " she said, 
turning to Vivian. 

"Go in and look at it, Miss Calderon," 
answered Vivian, smiling. 

Vera crossed the room and paused before a 
portrait— the work apparently of a Spanish 
artist — of a man so like Vivian that for a 
moment the girl was staggered. She looked 
at him, then at the picture, and then she said 
slowly, — 

"Ah, I know ! It is your cousin. Count 
Saint L^on. It is wonderfully like you, Mr 
Devereux, but there are diflferences." 

" Yes, when you see the two faces together," 
observed Everest, who had followed them ; 
" but apart you could easily make a mistake. 
Don't you think so ? " 

" Yes, at first." 
' "It strikes me," observed Everest, " that if 
Mr Vivian Devereux w^ere to disguise as his 
cousin, not one person in a thousand would 
identify him, unless they saw the count." 

"Oh, no," said Vera, "disguise would be 
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an easy task ! '' And she turned away from 
the picture. 

" Very like Vivian, isn't it ? " asked Duke, 
meeting them at the door — " and not more of 
a foreigner ? " 

There was nothing in the words themselves, 
but the manner revealed the intention. Vera 
returned, quietly, — 

**I have been often taken for a Spaniard, 
Mr Devereux." 

Duke flushed to his temples. 

" Miss Calderon, you cannot think — " 

" Oh, no — I pardon you, Mr Devereux ! 
You don't like foreigners; but I have lived 
all my life among them, and in the long run 
I think they are as good as English — even 
Cornish people." 

" Hear, hear ! " exclaimed Everest. " For 
I suppose a Canadian may not call himself an 
Englishman. Where does this lead ? " he 
added, suddenly, pausing before a noble arched 
door of the fifteenth century. 

An evil light sprang into Duke's eyes. 

" Oh," he said, " that leads to the apart- 
ments of the late Lady Devereux — my fathers 
second wife ! They are locked — goodness 
knows why ! — and my father has the key. 
We will go through them after luncheon, if 
you like." 

Vera glanced instinctively at Vivian, and 
saw that a look had come into his face which 
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few men would care to defy. She interposed 
directly, — 

" I think not, Mr Devereux — at least, I 
have no wish myself to pass that threshold, 
and I am sure " — fixing her eyes full on 
Percy's face — " that Mr Everest has not." 

" No, of course not," replied Everest, bow- 
ing; '*I did not know there was any objec- 
tion." 

" There is none," said Duke, whose violent 
and overbearing temper continually made him 
overstep the limits of good breeding, " My 
father would be only too happy. Miss 
Calderon." 

" My father's second wife," interposed 
Vivian's clear voice quietly, " was ray 
mother. Her apartments are not usually 
shown, even to guests. Miss Calderon, I 
thank you for your courtesy. Shall we 
pass on ? " 

The veins stood out like whipcord on Duke's 
forehead ; even his fierce temper, however, had 
to be curbed now, and he was silenced. But 
Duke Devereux never forgot and never for- 
gave. 

After luncheon, as entertainers and guests 
were standing about the room talking, Vivian 
turned to Vera and asked her carelessly if she 
would step out on to the terrace and look at 
a new statue of Flora which had just been 
placed among the flowers. Vera rose at once. 
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though her heart beat faster, as she in some 
sort anticipated what was to follow. 

So soon as they were beyond earshot, Vivian 
spoke in a low, earnest voice. 

'*Miss Calderon, you must not believe I 
had any wish to exclude you from those apart* 
ments. If vou would like to see them, I 
should count myself honoured ; but I could 
not endure that others should tread what to 
me is a sanctuary, and pass careless comments 
on things all of which are the relics of a saint 
— ^most of all my brother." He paused and 
bit his lip. " It is useless to try to hide the 
wound," he added ; " every one in this village 
knows how little Duke Devereux loved Step- 
hanie de Rohan." 

" I have heard it," said Vera, gently and 
sadly. ** Mr Devereux, you are generous, and 
1 am grateful to you. But indeed I would 
not — could not — wish to intrude where my 
very presence must give pain. Why should it 
oflfend me for you to feel so ? I never knew 
my own mother, but yet her rooms, where 
her household gods were gathered, are to me 
holy ground, on which no careless or profane 
foot must tread." 

" Miss Calderon, do not so misunderstand me. 
I spoke no language of hollow courtesy. How 
could your presence give pain ? How could 
it be anything but — " He broke off abruptly, 
for the change in her face, slight though it 
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was, made him conscious that he had spoken 
with almost passionate intensity of earnest- 
ness, and added, more calmly, **If, one day, 
you would go through those rooms, it 
would give me — not pain — oh, you cannot — 
you must not think that ! — but deep, true 
pleasure. Nay, more, let me ask it of you as 
a favour." 

"Let me reject your last words, Mr Dev- 
ereux, and accept as my own those that 
preceded them — it will be to me a deep, true 
pleasure." 

So with graceful ease she masked the agita- 
tion that made her heart throb so wildly ; 
and, if her lips quivered a little, this betrayed 
no more than the emotion that might well 
have been felt under the circumstances by 
one to whom Vivian Devereux was little more 
than the acquaintance of an hour. 

They went back to the dining-room, and 
later in the day other portions of the mansion 
were visited, and Vera saw the portrait of 
Stephanie de Rohan. 

This particular one — for there were three or 
four altogether, one of which hung in her own 
boudoir — was, Vivian said, perhaps the best, 
and was similar to one at Rougemont. It 
hung over the mantelpiece in what was called 
the White Room, and represented Lady Dev- 
ereux at full length, standing on a terrace, and 
dressed in violet velvet and pearls. Vera 
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stood before it, gazing long, intently, and 
wistfully. The uncongenial antagonistic pres- 
ence of Duke and Clinton Everest checked the 
full and free scope of her thoughts, and some- 
thing within herself made her shrink from 
seeming-^even to her own consciousness — to 
take too absorbing an interest in Vivian's 
mother. But the girl's whole soul went out 
to that beautiful woman — his mother, whom 
he still worshipped so passionately — the first, 
the last, the only being who had loved him. 
How^ beautiful she was ! He was so like her 
that Vera could not say all she thought, even 
if she had cared to speak of Vivian's mother 
before Duke Devereux and Percy Everest. 

She turned away silently, and Duke w^on- 
dered ; but Vivian did not. 

When Arthur Calderon and his daughter 
took leave, the latter said to Vivian, — 

" Perhaps we may next meet in town, Mr 
Devereux. My father is not going, but I 
shall stop with Lady Kynaston, my cousin, 
in Stratton Street. I leave here the day after 
to-morrow, for she w^ants me to have a few 
days in town before the debate comes on. If 
you have time, find your way to Stratton 
Street." 

" * If,' Miss Calderon ? I think there can be 
DO doubt about it. I thank you. Avb revoir/'' 

" You are a strange girl," said Arthur 
Calderon, as the phaeton rolled through the 

VOL. I. I 
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park, "to go all the way to London to hear a 
debate ; but you were always a politician*" 

Vera laughed. 

" I shall come back on the day after the 
debate, so you will not be long alone, father ; 
but I want so much to hear Vivian Devereux's 
maiden speech." 

'' I hope," said her father, drily, " that he is 
not a second St John of Bolingbroke — a genius 
in the Senate — in private life a profligate. I 
have heard tales of him that I would fain 
doubt." 

Vera was silent. Only a short time before 
she would have defended Vivian Devereux ; 
now she set her firm lips together and said 
nothing. Profligate ? No ! She had never 
believed it. And what was it now that made 
her know it was a cruel calumny ? Was it 
the same feeling that rendered her hope for 
his political success so personal, as though she 
had some right to blend her ambition with his 
—the same feeling that made her look for- 
ward, half shrinking, yet longing, to meeting 
him a2:ain ? 





CHAPTER XIII. 



VIVIAN DEVEREUX'S MAIDEN SPEECH. 




HERE were few vacant places in the 
House of Commons on this night ; 
the Strangers' Gallery, too, was 
crammed, and the little cage to 
which English courtesy consigns ladies who 
take an interest in the affairs of their country 
was likewise full. The debate was one of 
unusual interest, and great expectations had 
been raised, especially in Conservative ranks, 
with regard to the new member for Melton 
Parva, who had only lately taken the oaths. 
It was not usual for a member to speak so 
soon after his entrance into the House, but it 
was generally known that the leaders of the 
Conservative party, relying on the brilliant 
reputation that Vivian Chandos-Devereux had 
earned at Oxford, and his one or two speeches 
to the electors, had especially asked him to 
speak on this occasion ; so a murmur ran 
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round the assemblage when the young mem- 
ber entered and took his place, and not a few 
opera-glasses were levelled at him, while he, 
accepting all this notice and scrutiny with 
perfect nonchalance, glanced up instinctively 
to where Vera sat. He had seen her on the 
previous night at Lady Kynaston's house, and 
she had told him how she envied him — how 
sure she was of his success ; and he had 
answered that if it was won it would be due 
to her good wishes and confidence. Ay, he 
would not be indifferent, if he should triumph, 
to the commendations of statesmen ; but 
sweeter than all would it be to meet Vera's 
smile, and hear her words of approbation. 

The hon. member for Dillcote brought for- 
ward his motion, and made a telling speech ; 
it was answered from the Government benches 
by a weighty speaker to whom the House 
always listened with attention ; and then 
came the member for Ostleton, a manufac- 
turer, a somewhat heavy, fairly eloquent, but 
neither logical nor highly-cultured speaker. 

" Devereux follows him," was whispered ; 
and Liberal members prepared to hear him 
with that indulgence always meted to a young 
member. Conservative members waited im- 
patiently for the close of the hon. member's 
long speech, and watched to see if Vivian 
Devereux took notes. 

At length, amid a few feeble " Hear, hears!" 
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from the Opposition and an ironical cheer or 
two from the Government benches, portly Mr 
Mayfield sat down, and there was a movement, 
a hush of expectation, as Vivian Chandos- 
Devereux rose in his place. Self-possessed 
without self-assertion, modest without tim- 
idity, Vivian's keen, bright eyes scanning the 
House, saw that he had gained more than the 
mere forbearance of indulgence. He knew not 
how much he owed to that potent charm of 
personal beauty which, allied with intellectual 
force, will ever sway men's hearts and minds 
while the world lasts — 

" How the fair aspect, ere a sound is heard, 
Prepared the way for the melodious word." 

It was but a moment that Chandos-Dev- 
ereux paused, and then he spoke, and his 
silver voice, not loud, but clear and soft, 
penetrated to the farthest corner of the House, 
and filled the entire space. In the first 
few minutes he compelled close attention ; 
in ten minutes the House was listening to 
him in rapt silence. One might have heard 
a pin drop while the man was speaking. 
Brilliant and picturesque, the surface sparkle 
of the language, which had the culture of the 
university, without a tinge of pedantry, 
clothed in beauty the argument, without 
hiding its scope. Could one believe that 
such eloquence belonged to a man not yet 
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five-and-twenty ? The hearers were amazed — 
entranced ; members of the Opposition glanced 
at each other in dismay ; the Ministers did 
not conceal their delight. Cheer upon cheer 
greeted the noble periods of the young orator. 
Mr Mayfield began to feel uncomfortable ; 
Devereux had been dealing with the broad 
question of foreign policy— presently he 
would turn his weapons against the particular 
speech of the member for Ostleton. 

'' His sarcasm will be cutting 1 " whispered 
the Home Minister to his colleague. 

" Hush ! " was the answer. " We must not 
lose a word." 

Vivian turned now to the argument of his 
opponent ; and he fully justified the assertion 
of the Home Minister. With inexorable 
logic, he tore the bulky fabric of specious 
arguments to pieces, and left a shattered ruin : 
and with exquisite irony, with that delicate 
persiflage which he had inherited from his 
French blood, polished and bright as steel, too 
fine for coarser senses to perceive, he heaped 
ridicule on the policy he denounced. Not 
a point was forgotten, not a sentence mis- 
understood or misrepresented. The member 
for Ostleton felt as though lightning had 
been playing on his elaborately prepared 
edifice, scathing, scorching, destroying. He 
had taken weeks to build it up ; in half-an- 
hour this dazzling speaker had demolished it. 
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made his cause ridiculous, himself a laughing- 
stock. Vivian Devereux was never personal ; 
but his sarcasms rebounded from the speech 
to the speaker. From his vantage ground of 
unquestioned position and spotless pedigree, 
he poured contempt on the " spirit of trade ; " 
with apt quotation, and picturesque illustra- 
tion that enclosed a whole scene in a few 
words, he made his hearers see the trader 
in his counting-house, trembling, not for his 
country's honour, but his gold and silver, and 
the laughter rolled like a wave over the 
assembly. Vivian had so much of the dra- 
matic art, with the more special gift of the 
orator, that he had that peculiar influence 
over an audience which some great actors 
have possessed. He spoke for little over 
an hour, and craved pardon of the House 
for having, as their youngest member, oc- 
cupied attention so long. He was greeted 
with tumultuous cheering, and cries from all 
parts of the House to "Go on, go on ! " But 
he did not respond to the invitation ; he sat 
down amid cheers that shook the walls, and 
were renewed again and again. He had 
hoped for fair success ; this was triumph. 
To what might not ambition aspire after this ? 
The Opposition had need to fear him ; the 
Government had obtained a powerful ally. 

"He will be Premier one day," said a 
member for a great town. " I say, Hinton, 
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we have a terrible opponent in Chandos- 
Deverenx." 

" Infernal aristocrat ! " remarked an ultra- 
Radical to a Liberal *' He can't make way 
with such notions." 

" Pooh ! He has genius, my dear sir — 
nothing can keep him back." 

** He will make enemies with that double- 
edged sword of sarcasm he uses like a young 
god at play," observed a literary member who 
wrote for the magazines. 

" He'll do that anyhow ; but certainly he 
did not spare Mayfield. Ha ! ha ! it was 
sublime ! " — and the hon. member laughed 
merrily. **The Ministers will put him for- 
ward when they want an argument ground 
to powder and the speaker made a fool of. 
I wonder what the Times will say to-morrow ? " 

Chandos-Devereux's speech had made such 
an impression that it needed a bold man 
to attack it. It was attacked, however, by 
Lord Sydney ToUemache, Liberal member for 
a manufacturing town, and first cousin of 
Lady Kynaston. But Lord Sydney was no 
match for the member for Melton Parva ; 
his speech fell flat. He gained some cheers 
from his own side when he accused Devereux 
of scorning the staple of England's greatness 
— trade — of regarding aristocracy as a caste, 
and bringing to bear upon the commercial 
instincts which had made the country re- 
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spected at home and feared abroad the elo- 
quence of a foreign school of oratory and the 
merciless persiflage of Voltaire. The honour- 
able member for Melton Parva was the re- 
presentative of what he had not scrupled to 
call ** the governing classes ; " he was himself 
a hereditary landowner ; he despised the 
people ! " No, no," came emphatically from 
the Conservatives ; but Vivian only smiled, 
and turned to his neighbour, who asked — 

" Shall you contradict him ? " 

" No ; it is not necessary. Besides, a new 
member must not be too ready to speak." 

Lord Sydney sat down. One or two 
more speakers followed, and the House 
divided, the result being a large majority 
for the Government. The members poured 
out. Vivian was surrounded — mobbed; many 
declared, and with truth, that his speech had 
given several votes to the Government. It 
was with difficulty that he escaped ; and as 
he drove back to his chambers, his paramount 
thought was of Vera Calderon. Would his 
triumph be her delight ? Ah ! surely yes. 
No look or tone betrayed her ; and yet could 
he be wrong in believing that what touched 
him nearly found some place in her heart ? 
But, if not, if he was nothing to her, if he 
could never win her — for he put it clearly 
to himself now — he loved Vera Calderon, with 
a strength that would have hewn down all 
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barriers save her will — ^what could suffice? 
Could ambition, the glorious career that was 
in his grasp, fame, dominion ? Ah ! no, no. 

" All this I have. I cannot live without 
Leila," he said, as he stood in the grey- 
solitude of the dawn, and his right hand 
closed as if over some solid substance that 
he clasped. 

' Earth holds no other like to thee. 
Or, if it doth, in vain for me.' 

Her life is bound up with mine. That was 
no idle prophecy. It must be verified. I 
dare not, will not face a future without her ; 
if it be for woe, then 

' Give me the pleasure with the pain.' 

Better suffering with her, than — ah ! without 
her there can be no peace. The allegory 
must be verified, for indeed the Giaour loved 
not Leila more truly, more passionately, than 
I love thee, Vera." 



c^f^ 




CHAPTEE XIV. 



A STAB IN THE DARE. 




FTEE the debate, Vivian had in- 
tended to remain in town a few 
days, but a letter received by the 
mourning's post altered his plans. 
It was from Lady Constance. Sir Randal 
wished him to return as soon as possible. The 
old man's health was " very precarious," and 
the family physician — Sir Randal would never 
see any other — said that he might linger for 
a long time, but was very likely to die 
suddenly. She herself, she added, must leave 
for town in a day or two. 

Intending, therefore, to leave in the after- 
noon for Pengarth, for though his father had 
little claim on his obedience, it never occurred 
to the young man to disregard this summons, 
Vivian went to Stratton Street in the morn- 
ing to bid adieu to Lady Kynaston, and that 
lady received him with the warmest con- 
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gratulations. She wished she had been in 
the House ; Miss Calderon said he spoke 
splendidly. Had he seen the papers ? They 
were full of it ; even that Radical Daily News 
praised him, though it was dreadfully angry 
with him, etc. While Vivian answered his 
hostess politely. Vera came in, and he turned 
to greet her. Her few words were more to 
him than all the praise that others had 
showered on him; her proud smile thrilled 
him as no other tribute had done. He bent 
low over her hand in silence, speaking his 
thanks in a way that made her colour rise. 
When he was taking leave, he said, in a low 
voice, — 

"Miss Calderon, I have won to-day from 
your lips the brightest jewel of all." 

" No," she answered ; " the brightest is 
Fame." 

** But Fame ever looked to Beauty for the 
victor s crown." 

"As you will, Mr Devereux ; but what a 
pity you did not give poor Mr Majrfield a 
few of the flowers you are so ready to lay 
at my feet," said Vera, lightly, laughing off 
the deeper meaning that seemed to lie under 
his words — for did not the victor name the 
Queen of Beauty ? 

Vivian retorted wickedly, — 

" We offer flowers at a shrine, fair maiden." 

" Then you are a Pantheist," rose to the 
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girl's lips, but she feared the possible answer, 
and so let him have the last word. 

She left London by a night train, and 
arrived at Temple Kest in time for luncheon. 
Her father met her in the hall, and Vera 
saw at once that something very unusual had 
happened. Was it in connection with what 
he had told her, and which she did not, 
could not, believe, as he told it ? But some- 
thing there was. Aileen had, of course, 
accompanied her mistress to London, and 
knew nothing. Vera, how^ever, when she 
went to dress for luncheon, turned to the 
Irishwoman, and said, restlessly, — 

"There is a cloud hanging over us — over 
this house, Aileen ; I cannot shake oflF the 
impression. My father has always been like 
a man oppressed in soul — brooding. Per- 
haps — " She stopped, and added, putting her 
arm round Aileen's neck, " But, whatever hap- 
pens, Aileen, dear, you are always my friend." 

" Vera, darlint, what should happen ? " said 
the Irishwoman, trembling. " Don't spake so, 
dear. What can make ye feel like that ? " 

" I don't know," replied Vera, gloomily ; 
** still, I am sure the presentiment will not 
deceive me." 

The words of the woman in the ragged 
brow^n mantle rang back in her ears, — ** She 
has weird, haunting eyes, eyes made to express 
all depths of misery." 
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She shuddered, and, mastering herself, kissed 
Aileen, and ran down to the dining-room. 

During luncheon Mr Calderon said little. 
He had seen the remarks in the newspapers 
about Vivian Devereux ; he had read the 
speech ; it was certainly a magnificent effort 
of eloquence. He knew Vera was a good 
judge of such matters, and when she praised it, 
he knew she spoke impartially. It did not 
escape the girl's keen senses, however, that 
there was a certain constraint in her father's 
manner in speaking of Vivian, and when she 
mentioned that Devereux had spent an evening 
in Stratton Street, there came a sudden flash 
into his eyes, a hard setting of his lips, which 
she understood well. Calderon's mouth re- 
vealed a disposition that could be ruthless, 
even cruel. 

After luncheon he addressed her abruptly. 

" Vera, come to my study. I want to speak 
to you ; and there must be no interruption." 

Vera followed quietly. Mr Calderon entered 
the study, closed the door, and came up to 
where his daughter stood. She had paused by 
the mantelpiece, and leaning against it, with 
her drooping hands lightly interlaced, waited 
for her father to speak. He did not keep her 
long in suspense. He laid his hand on the 
back of a tall oak chair near him, and lean- 
ing forward a little, said in a harsh, stern 
tone, — 
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"You have heard it said — not whispered, 
but said aloud — that Vivian Devereux is a 
profligate — have you not ? " 

Surprised as. she was by this abrupt pre- 
amble, the girl did not lose her ready self-pos- 
session ; she answered directly and coolly, — 

"I have heard it is so said — on what 
authority I do not know, and therefore I pay 
no regard to it. In the village they say 
differently." 

" Do they ? Will they continue to do so ? 
Very well ; you pay no regard to rumours — 
perhaps you are wise. But I will give you 
just one damning fact, and unless Chandos 
Devereux can explain away that fact — and I 
know not how he can — he will darken these 
doors no more, nor will you go to Chandos 
Royal while he is there." 

"You cannot surely," said Vera, as her 
father paused, "intend to ostracise Vivian 
Devereux for such faults as society allows men 
to commit with impunity. Indeed, if they 
were to be scrutinised too closely, our ball- 
rooms would be empty, and our garden-parties 
shorn of half their attractions." 

"No, Vera; and while no definite charge 
could be laid at Devereux's door, I was silent ; 
but I cannot countenance a man who is guilty 
of such villainy as Vivian Devereux has com- 
mitted. Farmer Tredegar's daughter has left 
this place. If you want to know where she is, 
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perhaps Vivian Devereux — ^whom the villagers 
trust, forsooth ! — can tell you." 

*'What do you mean, father?" demanded 
Vera, quickly. " Who is Farmer Tredegar ? 
Tell me the story from the beginning." 

" It is a sorry tale for your ears, Vera ; but 
you are a woman of the world, though a girl 
in years. Farmer Tredeo^ar is a tenant of Sir 
Eandal's. His only daughter, Maggie — a 
motherless girl, too ! — is very pretty. She 
was at the Eoyal on the night of the ball, and 
Vivian went and talked to her then. There 
is nothing in that, perhaps, as he had known 
her when both were children ; but that was 
not all. Last night I was out riding, and I 
met Mr Everest— Well ? " 

For Vera had moved her hand suddenly, 
and a quick look of scorn came into her eyes. 

** Nothing," she said. " Go on." 

" We were riding by Tredegar's farm, and 
Everest allowed some expression of pity to 
escape him, * Poor fellow ! ' or something to 
that effect. I asked him the meaning of it. 
Then he said he was thinking of the daughter ; 
he supposed she was hardly to be blamed, and 
so on. It ended by his telling me, under the 
promise of my not repeating it at Chandos 
Eoyal, that a short while ago — on the very 
day that I was out so late, and Devereux was 
at this house — Everest was returning home by 
the Croome Lea Lane — ^you know the spot — 
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having walked over to Bomore on some busi- 
ness, when he heard Vivian's voice — it is not 
one easily mistaken. He looked through the 
hedge, and saw Devereux standing talking to 
Maggie Tredegar. The girl seemed to be in 
distress. He heard Vivian say something about 
its being better for her to be away. There 
can be no mistake of identity ; besides, 
Devereux was leading his horse Selim, and the 
Cuban bloodhound was with him. Afterwards 
they walked on together, and Vivian parted 
with the girl at the stile leading to the Croome 
Lea. What follows ? Maggie Tredegar has 
left her home. Doubtless her poor father be- 
lieves that she has gone to stay with some 
aunt in Devonshire, as it seems she gives out ; 
but there can be no doubt of the black part 
Vivian Devereux has played in this affair." 

Was Vera staggered ? No — not for an in- 
stant. She heard her father without inter- 
ruption, with perhaps a deeper shade of pallor 
on her cheek, but a steady light in her large 
eyes, an almost stern settling of the lines of 
the delicate mouth. 

" No man," she said, in her soft, rich voice, 
" should be condemned unheard. I have little 
doubt that the mere skeleton of Mr Everest's 
story is correct ; the rest may be — I believe is 
— totally erroneous. Ask Mr Devereux. I, 
for my part, will place full reliance on his ex- 
planation. I believe him to be as incapable 
VOL. I. K 
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of a lie to save himself as he *ij3'6f the biEiae 
dishonour imputed to him," 

" What," cried Arthur Calderon, with a look 
that would have made a timid girl wince, but 
bnly fired Vera's haughty, independent spirit, 
" do you know of Vivian Devereux that you 
answer so readily for his honour ?" 

What indeed ? And yet she would answer 
for his honour as readily as for her own. 

** I know," she said, "that he is neither 
profligate nor liar. At least ask him the 
truth." 

" Vera, I will tell you plainly what I shall 
do. I shall write to him, and ask him to 
admit or deny what I accuse him of. If he 
cannot satisfy me that he never spoke to the 
girl, that he was elsewhere at the time, he 
crosses this threshold no more. I will hear 
no ' explanation ' " — he was white with passion 
now — " of a brilliant roue like Vivian Devereux 
meeting a peasant-girl clandestinely. No liar 
— bah ! Men as nobly born have lied without 
scruple when there has been enough at stake 
— and there may be enough in this case." 

"Father, it is unjust, iniquitous !" Vera 
spoke deliberately, without outward passion. 
" No man worthy of the name, least of all so 
haughty a man, would stoop to defend himself 
from a charge in which he is prejudged, in which 
he is treated as a common criminal, bound to 
prove every statemefi?t he makes. Do as you 
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will ; but do not forget that I am your daugh- 
ter. If you cannot spare me to my face, spare 
my name when you write to Vivian Devereux." 

She turned to leave the room. Few women, 
it is said, have the sense of justice. If so. 
Vera Calderon was an exception ; in her it was 
a passion. She could not see injustice with 
calmness. How much more bitterly was her 
rebellion against it aroused when its victim was 
one whose whole life had been overshadowed 
by it, who was, alas ! more to her than her 
own life ! 

Calderon paused ; wild words rushed to his 
lips, but never passed them. Oh, if in his 
blind wrath he had but spoken, if but a few 
words had escaped him, how those few words 
would have changed the whole future ! How 
awful a page of sin and unutterable woe would 
have remained unwritten ! But he checked 
the syllable on his tongue. He dashed aside 
the chair by which he had stood, and strode 
past his daughter to the door. 

" Very well," he said, in a suppressed voice 
— and his hard mouth was cruel now — ** I will 
write, and, if you believe in the ' honour ' of 
such a man, do not forget that you are Vera 
Calderon." 

He went straight to his study, and Vera 
stood still where he had left her. 

** God ! " she said, pressing her hands 
over her eyes, " what misery is this ? He will 
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believe I think him guilty, and I cannot nn* 
deceive him ! " 

And then, in moat bitter humiliation, she 
sank down, hiding her face from the light, 
and sobbing convulsively. She knew too 
well, beyond her years in thought and feel- 
ing and kaowledge of the human heart, that 
her own was free no longer, and with the 
anguish of the thought that Vivian Devereux 
would believe she wronged him came the in- 
expreeaible pain of the knowledge that sharp- 
ened that anguish, and seemed to crush her 
to the very earth. 




CHAPTER XV. 



TWO LETTERS. 




IVIAN DEVEREUX reached Chan- 
dos Royal in the early morning, 
and found his father better than 
he had expected ; but it was clear 
to Vivian that the old man's thread of life 
was nearly spun. He was more cordial, how- 
ever to his son than he had ever been before ; 
his pride was pleased by the brilliant success 
in the House, and he prattled with real pleas- 
ure over the comments of the newspapers on 
Vivian's speech. Lady Constance was ecstatic, 
and her congratulations bristled with italics. 
Duke had only a sneer — he had " skimmed 
the speech, and Vivian had certainly done 
his best to make enemies '* — and after that 
he said no more. Mr Everest did not make 
his appearance ; he pleaded a sick headache, 
and had breakfast in his own rooms. Was ho 
afraid to meet Vivian Devereux's keen gaze ? 
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Directly after breatfast^ Lady Constance, 
who was to leave for London by a mid-day 
train, retired to give some instructions to her 
maid, and Vivian went to the library to write 
letters. He had not finished his task when a 
tap came at the door, and his valet entered 
and handed him a letter. 

" Where from ? " he said, not recognising the 
handwriting. 

" From Temple Eest, monsieur. The mes- 
senger did not wait." 

"Thanks; very. well;" and Alphonse de- 
parted. 

Vivian broke the seal, and read the follow- 
ing letter : — 

" Dear Mr Vivian Devereux, — I have been 
informed, on authority which I do not feel 
at liberty to name, but which you may per- 
haps be able to trace, that you have been 
guilty of conduct forfeiting the good opinion 
of any man of honour. My informant saw 
you, on the evening of the — th of June, in 
the company of Farmer Tredegar's daughter, 
Maggie, in the Croome Lea Lane, evidently 
by appointment. Since that date the girl 
has left her home, and it is given out — her 
father being apparently under the same im- 
pression — that she is gone to stay with a 
relative in Devonshire. It is, of course, not 
possible that any one else could have been 
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mistaken for< yon. I make no comment on 
such deliberate, wickedness ; my own line of 
conduct sufficiently shows my estimate of it, 
I am compelled to say that henceforth we 
must be as strangers, and my doors must be 
closed against you. If you can assure me, 
and give me prJof positive, beyond your owii 
word, that you were elsewhere at the time, 
then matters may assume a diflFerent com- 
plexion ; but I may as well tell you at once, 
that I will listen to no explanation other than 
a satisfactory denial of the circumstances. You 
would hardly expect a man of the world 
to believe that a young man of fashion and 
fortune could meet a farmer's daughter with 
any good intentiion ; if he had such, respect 
for her name would preclude a proceeding 
that would inevitably injure it. — I simply 
subscribe myself, 

**4^BTflUR WyNDHAM CaLDEBON." 

With brow and lips stem and set as marblei, 
Vivian Devereux read the shameful letter to 
the end, then flung it down, and setting his 
foot on it, laughed — 

" * Proof positive,' ' satisfactory denial,' " h^ 
ewdd — " new words for a Chandos-Devereu^.. 
So pretty Maggie Tredegar is what — Heavei;! 
help her! — ^but for me she might have beei^,. 
and I am her destroyer, and a liar as well 1 
You are happy in that belief, Mr Calderoui. 
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You are welcome to it. I would cut off my 
right hand before I would stir to disturb it for 
my own sake, and for Maggie's I am power- 
less. I am prejudged ; and so no more of 
that. Next" — and again he laughed — **Mr 
Clinton Everest will strengthen the bond of 
union between myself and my saintly brother 
by informing him of my delinquency ; Duke, 
safe in the knowledge that I shall not betray 
him — for the poor child's sake, if for nothing 
else — will assume the mantle of virtue with 
the best effect, and Vivian Devereux, who has 
nothing of his brother's love, must cheerfully 
bear the burden of his brother s sins. Parhleu, 
I thought he had enough of his own to carry ! 
But they are too light, it seems, to bring him 
to his knees." 

He walked through the long room once or 
twice ; the bitter irony left his lips, the mock- 
ing light his eyes ; he paused, and clenched 
his hands together, and his heart rose up in 
mute passionate questioning, — 

** Will she believe it ? Will she condemn me 
unheard ? No, no ; the very thought wrongs 
her ! But how can I tell her such a tale as 
this ? Saints in Heaven ! am I to suffer this too ? 
Never ! Vera shall hear me. If she trusts me 
the whole world may cry * Shame ! ' and it will 
be no more to me than the breath of a passing 
breeze ; but, if I am silent, she must think me 
guilty, or that I scorn even her good- will." 
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He sank down, covering his face ; and 
again the question arose — How could he, 
Vivian Devereux, even to clear himself from 
foul suspicion in the eyes of the woman he 
loved, repeat such a story as this to a young, 
pure, refined girl ? Did not his very love for 
her make him shrink more, in his deep rever- 
ence, from a task that must bring the blush 
to her cheek ? But the alternative ? That 
she would believe him capable of baseness 
that must make him utterly unworthy of her 
love — ^a dishonoured gentleman, doubly per- 
jured, who, while he betrayed, " with a light 
heart,'' an innocent peasant-girl, dared to 
ofier such homage to Calderon's daughter as 
passed beyond the mere gallant courtesies that 
mean nothing and are accepted at their true 
value ? He sprang to his feet with a pas- 
sionate exclamation. Why hesitate any 
longer ? Vera Calderon was a girl in years, 
but more than a woman in strength and 
depth of character. She was no trembling 
country maiden, shrinking from the mere 
thought that there were darker sins in the 
world than ever tempted her pure heart ; she 
knew what the world was ; she had lived in 
no fool's paradise, no Arcadia of piping 
shepherds and innocent shepherdesses ; she 
had learned to despise the prudery that would 
wreck a life, or even do a passing injustice, 
rather than bear to hear something of what, 
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after all, she must have heard discussed in 
society — a topic for converse where men and 
women meet together — idle gossip to pass 
away an hour ; and this was for justice — for 
a man's honour — for all that was to him 
dearest and best ; and, if she loved him, if 
without love she had still believed him, as 
indeed she had told him, incapable of base 
sin, was it not due to her to tell her the 
truth ? She must be silent ; for womanhood s 
$ake she could not speak, but he, for man- 
hood's sake, must break down the barrier. 

** Then," he said, with that intense concen- 
tration of will in look and bearing, as he 
paused for a moment and stood quite still, 
that in such men carries the conviction of an 
irresistible motive-power, a force that, without 
audible expression, dominates and crushes 
opposition — ** then I will know the whole 
truth. I have set my life upon this cast, 
and it shall not fail ! " 

He sat down and wrote a brief note to 
Arthur Calderon. The letter he had received, 
he said, was practically answered by the 
writer. It was not possible that he, Devereux, 
could stoop to oflfer explanation where the 
only foundation of explanation — respect for 
truth — was assumed to have no existence. 
Therefore he had nothing to say. He made 
no comment; he uttered no complaint of 
injustice ; his haughty temper forbade either 
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the one or the other. Arthur Calderon might 
draw what conclusions he chose ; Devereux of 
Bougemont " cared for none of these things.*' 
But to Vera he wrote : — 



" Dear Miss Calderon, — ^Tou will, I dare 
to believe, pardon me for addressing a letter 
to you. I can only hope that you will not 
only pardon, but grant the request I have to 
make. The enclosed letter from your father 
to me will not perhaps be anything new to 
you. I send it only that you may see clearly 
that it has precluded me from offering any 
explanation to him. But to you, if you will 
hear me, I will explain the truth. Of your 
kindness I ask the favour of an interview. 
You told me, on the first night I saw you, 
that you judged no man by what * society * 
said of him. I little thought then that I 
should ever plead with you to make your 
words good. I cannot cross the threshold of 
Temple Rest. Dare I ask you to meet me in 
Temple Park this evening, between five and 
six, at the spot where I saw you a short while 
ago ? If I ask too much, at least grant me, in 
your thoughts, that which even the common 
criminal may claim — ^the justice of doubt. '^ 

The first letter he sent by messenger, the 
second by post. 
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The first Arthur Calderon received the same 
morning. He walked straight into his daugh- 
ter's presence and threw it down before 
her. 

" That is Vivian Devereux's answer," he 
said. 

She took it and read it, and the blood 
rushed to her temples. 

" It is the only letter a proud man could 
have written," she answered, quietly, and with- 
out another word stepped through the open 
window on to the terrace. 

The second letter Vera found in the break- 
fast-room the next morning — she was usually 
down long before her father — and she started 
as her eyes fell on the address, and every 
drop of blood seemed to surge back on her 
heart. She took up the letter and went to 
her own boudoir to read it. Without falter- 
ing, she read it through, though her lips 
.trembled and her heart throbbed almost to 
suflFocation. Then she rose up, and the letter 
fell to the ground. Meet him ! Meet Vivian 
Devereux ! Must it be ? Was there no 
other way ? She did not doubt him ; she 
believed him, trusted him. Let him tell her 
simply that he was falsely accused ; she would 
ask nothing more — anything, anything but 
meet him ! She wrung her hands and knelt 
down by the couch where she had sat, shiver- 
ing and moaning. 
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"I cannot — oh, I cannot! Why is my 
faith so much to him ? " Suddenly she rose 
again. Her father's letter ! She had for- 
gotten it. She took it up and read it, and 
her lips grew white. A strange, stern, resolute 
look came into her eyes. " Arthur Calderon," 
she said, under her breath, " what is there in 
your nature that has been ever antagonistic 
to mine ? How could my father's hand 
write such words as these ? How dare he " 
— she said it through her set teeth — " do 
a noble gentleman so foul a wrong ? 
The very criminal, as Chandos - Devereux 
says truly, is not condemned without a 
hearing!" 

There were tears of passionate shame in her 
eyes. She dashed them aside, and took up 
Vivian's letter again. " The justice of doubt." 
This to her I whose whole heart was given to 
him ? Oh, he must not believe that she 
could wrong him, even for a moment I She 
stood still, with her hands pressed tightly to 
her forehead. After all, what made her 
hesitate ? Nothing but her dread of meeting 
him. That must be trampled under foot. 

" I will go," she said, dropping her hands. 
" I have worn the mask before ; I can wear it 
now. Years ago" — she shivered and sighed 
as the memory framed itself in words, but not 
audible words — ^Vera never spoke her musings 
— " I was told by one who should be a good 
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jndge — ioT be vas a Jesuit — ^that I had 'rare 
powers of difiBimglation,' and that I should 
play a part on the world's stage in whicli 
thoBe powers would be taxed to their Btmost. 
Was he a true prophet?" 





CHAPTER XVL 



" SWEETEST EYES WERE EVER SEEn!" 



NDER the spreading trees, through 
the flickering shadows, Vera Cal- 
deron passed^ Hardly a breath 
stirred the leaves or disturbed the 
clustering rings of hair on her brow on this 
warm "brooding" summer evening. She 
looked, in her picture-like beauty and flowing 
robes, like some Spanish lady of old going to 
a sorrowful tryst ; her face was deathly pale, 
her lips were set in resolute endurance, her 
quick, firm step never faltered. So from out 
the trees she came into the wild^ sylvan glade, 
where the long shadows lay athwart the velvet 
turf — a glade almost as secluded and unfre- 
quented as " the haunt of the deer " in some 
Californian forest. A bright-eyed squirrel 
darted out and peeped at her ; a bird twittered 
dreamily above. These wood denizens had 
the glade all to themselves, save when Vera's 
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slight form came among them ; and they had 
nothing to fear from her. She loved to listen 
to the birds' song, and to see the rabbits 
scuttling among the fern and underwood ; for 
those who live in cities often find a rare charm 
in rural sights and sounds. But she did not 
heed them now; she saw only the solitary 
man's figure leaning with folded arms against 
the tree beneath the shade of which she had 
sat that day that was like a bright all too 
brief dream. His eyes were bent upon the 
ground, but he heard the soft sweep of her 
robe on the grass, and looked up, and a quick 
colour crossed his face. He made a step for- 
ward and paused. The girl coloured too, and 
a pained expression flitted over her features 
because he hesitated. She held out her hand 
with her old frank manner ; and Vivian 
clasped it in his own. 

" You are generous indeed ! " he said, in a 
low tone. " I hardly dared to hope you would 
come." 

" Not generous — only just. My father seals 
your lips ; I stand in his place." 

*' In his place?" Vivian answered. "No I 
do not appeal to you as a mediator ; it is your 
faith I ask, not his. Ah, forgive me ! But I 
have borne slander without murmuring, be- 
cause I scorned it too much to repudiate it ; I 
have laughed at what the world said of me, 
kept silence when I might have refuted evil 
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report. Why should you believe I was 
haughty, reckless, but not guilty ? You said 
that you gave no credit to vague reports ; but 
this that has come to your ears is no mere 
rumour ; it is stern fact that cannot be con- 
tradicted or argued away. I cannot deny the 
fact." 

While he spoke Vera had stood with her 
hands locked together, her head drooping and 
somewhat averted. She looked up now with a 
keen, steady glance that for a moment met his 
fully and unflinchingly. 

" If my father," she said, with a touch of 
haughtiness in her manner, " has done you no 
wrong, what explanation have you asked me 
to hear from you ? " 

Devereux drew back a step, flushing deeply. 

" I deserve the rebuke," he answered, with a 
proud humility that pierced her to the heart ; 
** but, oh, it is not enough for you to believe 
me guiltless of this last villainy laid at my 
door ! There may be a hundred reasons why 
a solitary fact should be distorted ; it is not 
alone the evil, but the will to work it that 
would do me foul dishonour. My word may 
be sufficient to explain away the first ; can it 
explain away the second ? Can you believe, 
after all you have heard of me, that I would 
not, could not stoop to deceive and betray " — 
he was speaking now with intense though sup- 
pressed passion — **that whatever my sins — 

VOL. I. L 
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and they are many — I claim no spotless life — 
the name of Vivian Devereux has never been 
linked with dishonour ? " 

" Your word," Vera said, speaking with 
strange calmness, despite her inward trembling, 
" is all-suflficient ; it is hardly needed. I have 
not lived in the world in vain — my own judg- 
ment freed you from the stain of such guilt 
before your lips repudiated it. Pardon me — oh, 
pardon me if, stung by what seemed to me to 
imply that I could doubt your word of honour, 
I have wounded you by a question, asked in 
sarcasm, that a moment's thought would have 
checked ! " 

" No, no," Vivian said, hurriedly, ** not that 
— not a plea for pardon from you. The wrong 
was mine — ^you did but meet me with my own 
weapon — it gave a wound only because my own 
heart first accused me." He paused, crushing 
back the all but over-mastering impulse to 
utter words that must not be spoken yet, and, 
after a momentary silence, added in soft, meas- 
ured accents, — " You have told me you believe 
my word all-sufficient. For that I thank you. 
But you have done more — ^you have believed 
me true on your own judgment ; and this 
faith — ah, you do not know what it is to me ! 
I may be to blame that I held in contempt the 
false rumours that have wronged me; but I 
grew reckless. When those nearest, who should 
be dearest, are the first to cast a stone, of what 
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value can be the world's good opinion ? Its 
good will is so easily bought. If I had been a 
shameless roue^ gamester, on the turf and in 
the scdon^ I was still Vivian Chandos-Devereux. 
But I was neither profligate nor gamester ; yet 
'society' gave me credit for being the first. 
Where was the proof ? There was none. But 
is it strange that I grew cynical of a possible 
belief that I could be guiltless where guilt would 
cost me nothing, not one door being closed 
against me, not one * leader of society ' smiling 
less kindly on me ? It even chimed in with my 
bitter humour to see how this profligate wa^ 
welcomed, who, if he had been a poor gentle- 
man, a nobody, would have been cast out, 
ostracised. I was no Galahad ; I would have 
you know me for what I was. I might plead 
that I had every temptation to give way to 
error, folly — call it what you will — and not 
one restraining motive; but I make no as- 
sumption of being better than my fellows. 
I am not stainless, God knows — not without 
reproach, but free of even the passing thought 
that could degrade a pure-hearted woman." 

" I know it," said Vera, her clear, luminous 
eyes meeting his for a second, and then droop- 
ing ; " and, if you are to blame for haughty 
silence under unjust reproach, I at least can- 
not impute it, for you have my sympathy. 
As to this special charge, I ask no explanation 
in 80 far as it touches you; but — " She 
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paused ; for the first time her voice faltered ; 
her hands moved nervously, then clenched 
themselves tightly, and she looked up reso- 
lutely, though with a heightened colour. " Mr 
Devereux," she went on, firmly, " if we have 
reason to suspect anything that sacrifices the 
honour of one whom we have received as a 
guest, if not a friend, we have some right to 
ask of those who know the truth whether our 
suspicions are unfounded or not. I have been 
brought up in the world, and I draw no hard- 
and-fast line ; but the man who could act as 
my father believes you have acted will never 
again be guest of Vera Calderon's." 

*' Heaven forbid it ! " said Vivian, involun- 
tarily. " And yet, Miss Calderon, you are 
right. I cannot, dare not, withhold the truth, 
though it shame the name of Devereux." 

" My suspicion, then, was not unfounded," 
said the girl, slowly ; and Vivian saw the 
gathering scorn in the dark eyes, the pas- 
sionate quiver of the lips ; " and he dared — " 
The last words were almost in a whisper. 
She stopped with a long, deep-drawn breath. 
No, Duke Devereux's homage to her was 
insult ; but still he was Vivian's brother. 

" How," she said, after a momentary silence, 
which he did not attempt to break, " did you 
learn the truth ? " 

" From Maggie's own lips. I had reason 
on the first night I came home to suspect my 
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brother.'' He spoke without looking at his 
companion. " On the night of the ball I 
warned Maggie — she is a pretty, winsome girl, 
vain and foolish — not worse than that. Well, 
she gave no serious heed. On the evening I 
was at Temple Eest, going home by Croome 
Lane, I saw Maggie, and, as I approached, 
some one forced his way through the hedge ; 
I could not see who it was. Then I spoke to 
the girl, and made her tell me who it was she 
had met. I told her she must never see him 
again. I showed her the gulf that lay before 
her, and, finally, she consented to do as I 
advised ; and that advice was to leave Pen- 
garth for a time. She had, she said, a 
relative in Devonshire, to whom she promised 
me she would go. She kept her word, and 
went. She, poor child, will not break her 
heart ; her vanity was flattered — that was all. 
For her sake, I wish this miserable story could 
go no farther ; but the man who, in my 
absence, gave me this stab will next tell my 
brother that he saw me with Maggie Tredegar, 
and so I shall once more find that Chandos 
Royal cannot shelter both my father's sons." 

Vera's heart throbbed with feelings she 
dared not utter. If Vivian Dcvereux had 
been her friend, she would have spoken freely; 
for how many men would have gone aside to 
save the honour of a peasant girl ? But she 
loved him, and so her lips were sealed. She 
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stood for a few moments without speaking; 
then she said, sorrowfully, — 

"It is a cruel injustice that you should 
suffer for your brother's sin. He wears a 
cloak of virtue, and passes for a saint, but — 
forgive me — I have never trusted him." 

" I need no words to tell me that," said 
Vivian, with a half-smile. " If I had thought 
the homage he offered you had met — could 
meet — with any response from you, I should 
not have been here to-day. I could not speak 
— I could not even write — the words that 
might seem to be prompted by any motive 
but pure justice. That motive you must see 
— you must know. What else could make 
unendurable the thought that you could 
wrong me, while I cared nothing for the 
world's condemnation ? What else could 
force me — even though it cost you pain — 
to seek your presence ? Vera, oh, Vera, hear 
me — do not turn from me ! " She had re- 
coiled, pressing one hand to her forehead, and 
putting out the other blindly. He clasped it 
in his own, and spoke now with passionate 
force in every tone of his soft voice : " On 
the first night I saw you the whole current of 
my life was changed — you opened to me a 
new world. The touch of your hand thrilled 
me as no other touch had ever done. Love 
may be of slow growth in some men's hearts 
— it was not so in mine. You were indeed to 
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me * a part of sight ' from the moment my 
eyes rested on you. Vera," — his voice sank 
abnost to a whisper, — " I cannot be wrong ; 
I have thought that you loved me — Vera 
— ^my darling ! " 

The girl dropped her hand and turned to 
him, and he clasped her to his breast, all doubt 
hushed ; her one look had answered him ; and 
now in trembling silence she clung to him, 
and Vivian, silent too, pressed his lips to hers 
in the long, passionate kiss of a first love, in- 
stinct, in this rare nature, with the reverence 
that purifies passion, the devotion that makes 
it worship, and that, so worshipping, can know 
but one deity — the idol of a lifetime, whose 
claims no rival can share, whose niche, left 
empty, no other can fill. 

So the deep gloaming of the summer even- 
ing fell, and the stillness of the summer woods 
wrapped them round as Vivian's close embrace 
and great love wrapped the girl's slight form 
and beating heart. Oh ! had not such love as 
his power to stay the hand that was even now 
stretched out to drag her into darkness ? 
Could not her love, which for his sake would 
have counted sacrifice a joy, avail to turn back 
the deep waters that entered into his soul and 
covered the fair landscape of a glorious career ? 

Was it the shadow of that future so near, so 
terrible, or the keen and sudden memory of 
words, uttered perhaps only in the wanderings 
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of madness, that roused Vera abruptly from 
her brief dream of happiness, bright "with 
golden exhalations of the dawn " ? She raised 
her head, and her eyes sought Vivian's with 
a pained, wistful look. 

"Vivian," she whispered — and the soft 
colour rose to her cheek at the first utterance 
of that name — " nothing will ever sever your 
life from mine — ^nothing will ever part us." 

Close clasped to him, she felt the strong 
shiver that shook him ; but he spoke with 
infinite tenderness and steadfast conviction. 

" Earth cannot, God will not, part us, Vera. 
Do not think me superstitious ; I knew it on 
that night when I stood with you under the 
trees at Chandos Koyal, and even then could 
not endure the thought that another face was 
dear to you — another voice could charm with a 
sweeter music than mine. The impression 
that your life would be blended with mine was 
not born of the first and sudden awakening of 
powers never yet called into being, nor 
fostered by what seemed a chance association 
of ideas in the costumes of Leila and the 
Giaour. It stood by itself, too vague even for 
form, till the woman who spoke to us in the 
glade gave it shape ; it was that which she said 
to me, and which you did not overhear." 

" Strange ! " said Vera, growing white, 
and the wistful look in her eyes deepened ; 
then her head drooped again. " * Powers 
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never yet called into being/ " she repeated, 
softly ; a^d Viviaii said,- 

" You are the first woman I have ever loved, 
Vera." 

" I know it ; you could not love twice." 

" Never ! " The surface calm of utterance 
■could not hide the passion of eye and lip. " I 
have given my whole heart — ^my whole life of 
love — ^into your keeping, and I cannot take it 
back; even your own hand would have no 
power to crush it, for these lips could not 
deceive me— could not make me believe that 
the heart is false. Perish the thought of so 
harsh a trial ! Yet, even if the evil could be 
accomplished, the very memory of this love 
would be as a living presence that I should 
hold as I hold you now, that my heart would 
fitill worship." 

Have not such lovers' vows been breathed 
ten thousand times, written in the air, regis- 
tered in sand ? But Vivian Devereux, again 
unconsciously challenging fate, proved his 
passionate words in a trial that might well 
stagger even the faith he had avowed, and hurl 
back his love on the heart it must bless or break. 

Such language did not make Vera tremble ; 
her own noble spirit clasped hands with it. 
She lifted her face to meet his kiss, and the 
look of dread was gone. 

" The shadow has passed away," she said. 
*** Pray God it may not return ! " 
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It was dark now. The sky was starless, 
and a light breeze had sprung up and rustled 
mournfully among the trees. Vera shuddered 
as they passed onwards through the park to- 
wards Temple Kest. 

" Vivian," she said, suddenly, " my father — ^^ 

" Cannot stand between us," he interposed, 
bending down and looking full into her eyes — 
" at least, not for long." 

" No — not for long," said the girl, " for he 
is unjust ; but, Vivian, have patience with 
him." 

" Do you plead with me as if my will could 
cross yours. Vera ? Ah, let me rather plead 
with you ! Kemember, if I rebel against the 
injustice that severs me from you — if only for 
a little time — that you are the one light of my 
life. Other men have mother, sisters, home 
ties, affections that fill some vacant spaces in 
the inner life, but you are all I have. Vera." 

They had reached the spot at which he was 
to leave her. 

" And I will be," she said, with trembling 
lips, as he folded her once more in his arms^ 
" so much to you that you will be content, 
save only for your mother." 

So they parted ; and, as Vivian Devereux 
went back through the forest land, the wind 
rose higher and higher, and swept in great 
gusts among the boughs and bowed the tall 
bracken. 
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" There will be a storm to-night," said the 
fishermen on the coast. 

And at midnight a sobbing wail startled 
Vivian Devereux as he sat alone in the Hbiary ; 
and, as it died away in the distance, the quick 
wild tolling of an alarm-bell pealed down the 
gale from the lofty tower of Temple Heat. 





CHAPTEE XVIL 

BRIDA HEIGHTS. 

S swiftly as the sound of the bell had 
succeeded the supernatural wail, 
which, seeming to mingle with the 
roar of the wind, had yet penetrated 
through it with a piercing and fearful distinct- 
ness, did the shock of the first sound vanish 
from Vivian's mind, like the mere vapour on 
a mirror, before the horror of the second. He 
knew by the direction that it could come from 
nowhere but Temple Kest, for the few scattered 
dwellings between Chandos Koyal and the 
Rest were the cottages of farming men. In a 
second he was on the terrace ; the bell had 
ceased, but he had heard it clearly ; his ears 
had not been deceived. With a swiftness free 
from all hurry or seeming agitation, Vivian, 
who always carried a key of his own to Selim's 
stable, reached the stables, and saddled and 
mounted the noble Arab, who neighed softly, 
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and perhaps imagined that he was in some 
Calif omian canon or wild Mexican forest again. 
As lie rode away, Vivian glanced back at the 
house. There iks no sig^ of any one stirring. 
Duke's apartment was in the wing farthest 
removed from Temple Kest, and, besides, he 
slept heavily. It was not likely that even the 
unearthly wail had aroused him. 

" Now, Selim," said Vivian Devereux, 
who, like most men who have had much to do 
with horses and dogs, spoke to them as if they 
were human beings, for he believed they 
understood him, " you have saved my life more 
than once by your speed; there may be a 
dearer life now at stake." 

The noble horse bounded forward, and hedge 
and tree and field flew past in wild panorama. 
Naturally, Vivian's first thoughts had been of 
fire ; but there was no glow in the sky, and, as 
the dark mass of building rose before him, he 
saw that this fear had no foundation. What 
was it ? Lights flitted to and fro. His heart 
sickened. But another moment brought him 
to the lodge gates. They stood open — ^black 
figures were grouped about, talking and gesti- 
culating excitedly. He reined up the foam- 
ing horse. Some one sprang forward with 
an exclamation — it was the lodge-keeper's 
wife. 

" Mr Devereux — oh, sir ! " 

" Hush ! " said Vivian, almost sternly, in 
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the agony of his suspense. "What has 
happened? Answer quickly?" 

** The master, sir ! " — and now the others 
gathered round with awe-struck faces — " he's 
fallen over the Brida Cliffs. He was seen near 
them — he — " 

** Where is Miss Calderon ? Not out on the 
cliff, surely?" 

" No, sir, she's up at the Hall. There are 
two lots gone to search, but what good ? It's 
sheer down. Oh — ^" 

Vivian waited for no more. He gave Selim 
the rein again, and in a few moments had 
traversed the distance that lay between the 
gates and the house, had flung himself from 
the horse, and sprung up the steps into the 
hall, for the doors stood wide open. The hall 
was ablaze with light, and some of the servants, 
more or less en dislfwihille, were clustered 
about. 

** Where is Miss Calderon ? " said Vivian, 
briefly. 

** Upstairs, sir," replied one of the women ; 
and before she could offer her services he 
bounded up the wide staircase. As he reaxjhed 
the top, a door in the gallery opened, and a 
tall, dark-robed figure came out quickly, paused 
abruptly as she saw him, and, with a low cry, 
sprang forward into his arms. 

" Vivian, Vivian— oh ! thank God, you are 
come ! " 
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'* My darling, is it true what they have told 
me?" 

" Come in here," she said, hurriedly, " and 
I will tell you all in a few moments." 

He led her into the drawing-room, closing 
the door, and then Vera hid her face on his 
breast, and for the first time for two terrible 
hours broke down utterly, sobbing passionately, 
despairingly. Calm, tearless, self-possessed, 
she had commanded, directed, organised. She 
had suffered no confusion, no waste of time — 
nothing had escaped her keen eye and prompt 
judgment ; but, now that the extreme need 
was — ^for the present, at any rate — ^passed, the 
loving clasp, the tender voice, broke the ten- 
sion. It was better for her, but it wrung 
Vivian's heart, while he would not seek to 
check the flow of grief, to see her suflfer so. 
Her strong nature needed rather the encourage- 
ment to let its sorrow have way than the re- 
straining hand. But he soothed her with 
gentle touch, with soft pressure of his lips to 
her brow, with low-spoken words of comfort ; 
and presently she mastered herself, and looked 
up. 

" I am better now," she said, in the weary 
tone of physical and mental exhaustion, 
though her lips still quivered convulsively. " I 
think I can tell you, Vivian." 

" In a few moments, my heart." 

She looked so wan and haggard, his darling, 
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with whom he had parted only a few hours 
before, with the soft colour mantling in her 
cheek and the bright light in her eyes ! He 
had little thought they should meet again like 
this. 

" If you wish it," she said, patiently. 
''Vivian, it was not I that had the alarum rung ; 
it was foolish. The steward — when — when they 
came back with the news — ^from Brida — ^rang 
it — I suppose he hardly knew why ; but I 
would not have allowed it. Yet it brought 
you, and, though it must have filled you with 
fear for me, I am selfish now — I cannot be 
sorry." 

" Hush, Vera ! Not selfish. You would not 
pain me ? " 

She gave him one quick look of grateful 
love, and then said, in a clear, steady voice, — 

" I cannot help feeling, Vivian, as if I had 
in some measure caused this. I know it is 
unjust to myself, but I cannot feel that truth 
yet. When I left you, and came in, I met my 
father. He asked carelessly, not with any 
suspicion — for I wander about as I like, as I 
always have done — ^where I had been. It 
seemed to me as well to tell him the truth. I 
knew you wished no concealment for your own 
sake, and certainly I wished none. So I told 
him the truth — it was in this very room, 
Vivian — very briefly ; indeed he would not 
have cared to hear more if I had wished to 
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utter it. I said that I had met you, and that 
you had explained your meeting with Maggie 
Tredegar. I did not mention your brother s 
name then — he would hardly hear me so far. 
He burst out into a torrent of invective against 
you. He knew now that you loved me — ^for 
why else seek to clear yourself in my eyes ? 
He asked me if you had spoken to me of love, 
and I bowed my head. I could not trust my- 
self to speak, for I am passionate and haught)'', 
and, oh, Vivian, he tried me sorely ! I thank 
God that I spoke no bitter words to him ! " 
She pressed back the scalding tears that 
rushed to her eyes, and went on firmly, ** I 
turned to leave the room then ; but he sud- 
denly became silent, and before I could reach 
the door he passed me, and went out, going to 
his study. It was then about half-past nine. 
A little after ten I thought I heard some one 
go out, and when I inquired, they told me my 
father had gone into the park. That did not 
frighten me ; for he would often go out like 
that — you know how strange and gloomy he 
always was. But just before eleven I was 
sent for. Maggie Tredegar was in the hall." 

" Maggie Tredegar ! " exclaimed Vivian, in- 
voluntarily, for the first time interrupting her. 

** Yes ; she is here now. She was sent for 
to her father, who was ill, and she missed the 
train, and had to come by a later one. She 
came by the short road from the station that 

VOL. I. M 
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passes near Brida CUflFs, with a boy carrying 
her baggage. They were close by the great 
cliff — " She paused again. How often of late 
she had loved to look from that awful height 
sheer down into the boiling sea beneath! 
" No " — answering Vivian's anxious look — " I 
can go on. They were keeping well inland, 
because the wind was blowing so fiercely sea- 
ward, when they saw my father not twenty 
feet from the cliff-edge. He was walking 
rapidly up and down like one distraught. He 
stopped short, recognising Maggie. Oh, Vivian" 
— she hid her face in shame for the dead 
man — '* he spoke cruel words to her ! If even 
she had been guilty, how could he ! — how could 
he ! Yet, despite that she would have warned 
him of his danger ; but he seemed so wild and 
so angry with her that she was terrified lest he 
should try to fling her over the cliff. She came 
on here with all speed, but it took her more 
than half-an-hour. I sent out men to search 
at once — men who know the coast welL There 
was no hope ; they all said that no one could 
live who fell from those cliffs, nor could the 
body ever be found. Do you remember your 
telling me this in the ballroom at Chandos 
Eoyal % And you saw that I looked back at 
my father — " 

** I remember it well, Vera." 

" Oh, how that came back to me — for I 
trembled with a strange foreboding then ! I 
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know now why it was. The men came back 
past midnight, and brought with them the felt 
hat that my father usually wears. One of 
them found it blown against the hedge by the 
roadside, thirty feet from the cliflfs. Oh God, 
is there no hope ? " 

Vain question — alas, how often asked ! She 
looked up at him with agonised appeal, but 
met only the grave, sorrowful certainty that 
her own heart echoed. He could not deceive 
her. 

** There is no grain of hope," he said, sadly. 
" You cannot realise it yet, dear one, but you 
know it — you are strong, and can face it. 
There is no grain of hope. God have mercy 
on him ! " 

**It seems like an awful dream," said the 
girl, looking out before her with a fixed stare, 
as if she saw some visible object. **And yet 
my brain is so clear — oh, so clear ! Every- 
thing is photographed there distinctly. I cannot 
swoon as some can ; but I must think, feel, 
picture ; there is no rest — and no wish for it." 

" I know it. Vera. Rest will come when the 
first shock has passed.'* 

" When the first shock has passed," she 
repeated, drearily. Then, clinging to him, she 
added, entreatingly, " You will not leave me, 
Vivian — not yet ? " 

** No, my darling. How could I leave j^ou 
in such trouble ? " 
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Vera was silent for a few moments, leaning 
against him with closed eyes and laboured 
breathing. Presently she spoke very low and 
brokenly, — 

" There was never perfect sympathy between 
my father and me, Vivian. Even when I was 
a little child this was so ; and in the last eight 
or nine years he has changed very much. 
Something — I never knew what — seems to 
have overshadowed his life. Still he was 
always kind and indulgent to me. Indeed he 
never interfered with me. I went and came 
as I pleased; and, as his restless humour — 
going from place to place, and never long in 
one place — suited my love of change and travel, 
there was no cause for disagreement between 
us, even in slight things. He was never 
loving to me, but never stem or harsh, till 
he believed this tale about you. And, oh, 
that dreadful death, and he so little fit for 
sudden death ! " She pressed her hand to her 
eyes again ; then started abruptly. " Vivian, 
there are steps without ; the search party has 
come back ! " 

Almost as she spoke there was a quick 
knock at the door ; it w^as opened, and Aileen 
entered. 

" Miss Vera, dear, they Ve come back ; there's 
no news. Sweet Mary, have mercy ! Ah, Mr 
Vivian ! an' it's glad 1 am to see you ! God 
bless you, sir ! They tould me you had come." 
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Vivian silently clasped the hand of the 
Irishwoman in his own, and she stooped and 
kissed that hand. She had learned from 
Vera's own lips what Devereux of Kouge- 
mont was to her, and Aileen had been over- 
joyed. 

" I will go down," said Vera, firmly ; and 
she descended with Vivian and Aileen to the 
hall, where the men were waiting — tenants on 
the estate, and fishermen. 

With quiet, tearless dignity she spoke to 
them, thanking them so earnestly that they 
said afterwards they would have done ten 
times more for beautiful Miss Vera. She 
knew, she said, they had done their best, and 
she was grateful to them ; she would not forget 
them — and she took down all their names her- 
self, and then asked Aileen to see that they 
had refreshment before they went home again. 
While this was passing, Vivian stepped to 
where Maggie Tredegar had tried to hide her- 
self—deep in the shadow of a great cabinet — 
covered with confusion as soon as she had 
caught sight of Chandos-Devereux. 

" Maggie," he said, bending down, " don't be 
afraid of me, old playfellow. Is your father 
very ill ? " 

" Not dangerously, sir," faltered Maggie, not 
daring to look up ; " and Miss Calderon is so 
good. She told me I must stop here to-night, 
and she'd send me in the carriage to-morrow. 
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It would be better than going home so late 
and rousing them up ; it might excite father. 
It's true he's ill, Mr Vivian," added the girl, 
the tears rising to her eyes, and her voice 
sinking lower. " Fm true to my word, sir, 
and bless you every day of my life. You will 
beUeve me, sir ? " 

" Yes, Maggie, I do trust you. Good-night ; 
God keep you ! " 

She lifted her eyes then, and met his sweet, 
bright smile with a brave, clear look that gave 
him full assiu'ance. Yes, it was a " bad dream" 
already ; he could trust her. He took her 
hand, and with a parting clasp turned away to 
Vera's side. 

The servants, Miss Calderon said, were to 
go to their rooms again. There was nothing 
more to be done, and it was useless standing 
about. She was instantly obeyed; Vera 
Calderon never had to give an order twice. 
Maggie she drew aside and spoke to in her 
winning, tender way, but very gravely now ; 
there was nothing of the old sparkle. She 
must see Maggie on the morrow, before she 
left, she said, and then consigned her to Aileen 
for refreshment and rest. 

Vera did not return to the drawing-room, 
but entered a room opening from the hall. 
Vivian laid a light touch on her shoulder. 

" Can you not rest ? " he said, gently. 

" Best ? No ! Hark to the wind and the 
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sea ! I cannot rest. Sit here, Vivian, and let 
me sit at your feet." 

He sat down in the low chair indicated, and 
Vera placed herself on a cushion at his feet, 
and leaned her head on his knee. Vivian, who 
had all a woman's tact and delicate sensibility, 
did not speak to her ; but he held her hand in 
his, and passed his soft fingers through her 
hair now and then, and that was enough. Her 
dark eyes never closed once ; they looked out 
steadily before her, wide open, sleepless. 
Sometimes they were lifted to the noble 
face bending over her, with a long, wistful 
look of unutterable love, of perfect rest, of full 
trust in his love ; but all other rest was 
denied, and from this night forth — alas ! for 
many a miserable day and night yet to come 
— though sleep might visit the body, there was 
no rest for mind or heart — 

" No, nothing but the thronging 
Of multitudinous blanks of misery." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



BROTHERLY LOVE. 




HE sunrise was bathing the east in 
red and gold when Percy Everest 
was roused from his sleep by the 
servant whom he had desired to 
call him early, as he wanted to go out for a 
ride before breakfast. 

" Sir,*' cried the servant through the door, 
" there's dreadful news, sir ! " 

Percy was up in an instant, and bade the 
man come in. Then he poured out his budget. 
Mr Calderon of Temple Rest had fallen over 
the Brida Cliffs on the previous night ; one of 
the fishermen who had been to search for him 
had come to the Hall and told the news, and 
Farmer Tredegar's daughter had seen Mr Cal- 
deron ; and Mr Vivian, he must have heard 
the alarm-bell — they said it was rung at twelve 
o'clock He had ridden off to Temple Rest, 
and the servaat fancied he was back now — he 
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was not sure — and, oh, the banshee had been 
heard during the night. That was for the 
master. Everest asked for further particulars, 
but the servant could give him only outlines. 
Should he rouse Mr Devereux ? Yes, perhaps he 
had better, Everest answered, and then, dismiss- 
ing the servant, he rapidly dressed himself. 

** So, Mr Vivian Devereux," he said to him- 
self, " Maggie Tredegar brought the news, did 
she ? She is back again — ^hem ! And you 
ride over to Tempk Eest without rousing 
another soul ! My time is ripe now, I think — 
ripe to pay another instalment of the debt I 
owe all of your blood. Ha ! ha ! you don't 
like me, Vivian ; your eyes are too keen. Your 
saintly brother has taken quite a fancy to me. 
I will repay him. St. Paul," said Mr Everest, 
settling his cravat, " enjoined the duty- of hos- 
pitality, on the ground that you may by its 
practice entertain angels unawares. He didn't 
seem to think there was another aspect of the 
matter. Now, Mr Duke, the match is ready 
for the train, and I am going to light it. I 
wonder what he'll do ? Not violence ; no," — 
Percy's hand was on the door, and he shook 
his head with a significant smile, — ''Vivian 
Devereux is the deuce to deal with. Still, 
Duke has an awful — ^really a most shocking 
temper ! " 

He passed out into the passage, and tapped 
at Duke Devereux's dressing-room door. 
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"CoiEfce m,^ said Doke^ Tdice; and Percy 
went in. 

Ten minnttefi later the door was flong 
violently open, and Doke stiode into the 
conidor, with a lEiee livid with passion, and 
Everest followed, trying to nige calmness 
and moderation. 

" Deverenx, try to remember — ^yoor father 
— ^the occasion — ^ 

Duke answered forionsly, — 

" Be silent, Everest — ^not another word ! 
This roof shall not cover ns two another day ! 
By Heaven ! he shall rue crossing my path ! 
John, Rivers" — a fierce stamp and oath — 
" where are you ? Dolts! Blockheads! Come 
here " — as a footman, looking half scared, ran 
hastily up the stairs. " Where is my brother ? 
Is he in?" 

" Yes, sir ; he's been with Sir Randal, I 
think, sir. Sir Randal wasn't very well this 
morning ; but he seems to have rallied won- 
derful, sir — " 

" Go and tell Mr Vivian I want to speak to 
him," said Duke, interrupting the man. " I 
shall be in the library." He thundered heavily 
down the echoing stairs. 

The footman stood gazing after him blankly. 
Everest's heart, for a moment, almost quaked 
within him. Vivian was an intensely passion- 
ate man, but his haughty and disdainfiil tem- 
per prevented this frSm being often apparent 
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Unlike Duke, he was not readily roused by 
trifles ; but all the more terrible would be his 
passion if once the floodgates were opened ; 
and Duke, in his headlong rage, did not seem 
disposed to stop short of any provocation. 
Well, well, let it work ! 

" Ah, Duke Devereux," said Percy Everest 
to himself, as he turned away, conscious of a 
look on his face which he would not have the 
servant see, " the reckoning has only begun, 
and if you, in your mad-bull temper, take the 
business out of my hands, tant mieux ! 

* Let it work ; for 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard ; and it shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon/ " 

" My brother wishes to speak to me ? " said 
Vivian, carelessly, when the message was given 
to him. " Well, I am quite at his service." 

He had just quitted his father's apartments, 
and at once descended to the library. He was 
too high-minded and too proud to stoop to the 
pettiness of giving annoyance by wilful delay. 

"I hope," was his thought, "Duke will 
remember that if he is a Joseph in purity I am 
not a Moses in meekness." 

He opened the door of the library, and the 
fierce face he met would have told him all, if 
he had needed telling. He closed the door, 
and, bending his head slightly, said with 
exquisite courtesy, — 
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" You wished to speak to me, Duke. Here 
I am." 

" Drop that cursed satire ! " cried Duke, 
bursting out at once, and his deep bass voice 
shook with passion, while Vivian looked exas- 
peratingly cool, as he stood leaning against 
the door with his arms folded — a favourite 
attitude of his. " You have made the breach 
perfect now, and when we part to day it will 
be for ever. I will never meet you — never 
speak to you again." 

He stopped, choked with rage. Vivian filled 
up the pause, in his sweet, clear voice. 

" I can dispense with your invective, if you 
wish to be spared, Duke ; but I will hear you 
for a little, if you desire to say more." 

'*' Will'- hear me!" said Duke. '^You 
shcdl hear me — you, who pride yourself on 
your * honour,' and yet stand between me and 
Vera Calderon, trusting in your accursed good 
looks and winning ways, that have served you 
so well and deceived her ! No doubt you 
have told her a pretty story about Maggie 
Tredegar ! that you met her by chance ; or — 
ha, ha ! " — he laughed a loud, harsh laugh — 
" saved her from me, quotha ! It would be a 
neat revenge to throw the mantle of your vice 
on me, and the girl would back you up for a 
jewelled toy, or for love of you, perhaps. And 
now you have the efirontery to bring her back 
to this place, from which you sent her, and to 
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go into Vera Calderon's presence when that 
girl is under her roof! By Heaven! Vivian 
Devereux, you axe a black villain, and the 
world shall know it ! " 

** Stay," said Vivian, with something in eye 
and voice — ^there was no marked change — that 
compelled attention, " hear me a moment. 
You are playing a dangerous rtle^ and I warn 
you that, if you repeat elsewhere the lie you 
do not scruple to face me and utter, the truth 
shall be known, as I am Vivian Devereux. 
You know me— silence still ! — ^you shall hear 
me this once, and for the last time. This roof 
cannot shelter two sons of one father ; so be it. 
I have never sought the quarrel. On your 
head it rests. Shame on you — deep shame ! " 
He spoke now with bitter pain rather than 
contempt. *' Are you Chandos-Devereux, and 
yet would have not only ruined an innocent, 
motherless girl, but would now make her name 
a mark for public infamy ? Dare to deny the 
truth to me, Duke Devereux ! Did I not sus- 
pect it the first night I came to this place — 
home I will not call it ? Did I not try to 
warn the foolish girl, and she did not heed me ? 
It was chance — at least, what in common 
phrase we call chance — that brought me across 
Maggie Tredegar's path. She told no lie — as 
you do now — but the simple truth, when she 
gave me the name I did not need to hear. You 
may wear the mask successfully to the world ; 
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you have never deceived me, and you knew it 
too well — as well as you know that I am no 
profligate. I have held but venial the sins 
that society does more than condone — ay, al- 
most smiles upon in men of fashion— but I 
have held as dear as my own the honour of a 
pure woman. Have you ? What has your 
life been ? What is it now ? Why is it that 
you have never brought a wife to Chandos 
Koyal ? Ah, you wince ! Bah ! I have no 
certain knowledge ; but I could easily convert 
suspicion into knowledge if I cared to do it. 
Is there no black page in your history, that you 
cannot — perhaps dare not— cut ofi* the hated 
heirship of Stephanie de Rohan's son? Tre- 
degar's daughter would not have been your 
first victim if the man you have made the 
world believe a tou6 had not interposed. Wear 
the mask to me ! " He laughed scornfully ; 
but there was in the brilliant hazel eyes the 
fire of fierce, deep passion that seemed to 
wither up the tempestuous wrath of the com- 
moner nature. " Drop such sorry pantomime, 
and face me, if you choose, on the true issue. 
I stand here no more to hear a lie." 

How was it that Duke Devereux had heard 
his brother without interruption ? Simply be- 
cause he was compelled, awed, or bewildered 
into silence by a concentrated force of passion 
and will against which he had not even the 
defence of a clear conscience. He trembled 
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with the violence of his own angry emotions, 
even his lips paled ; while Vivian's voice rang 
as clear and true as a bell ; his eye did not 
waver, his lip was steady ; and yet any one 
who saw these two men now would have a 
himdred times preferred to brave the elder. 
So Duke Devereux never once interrupted his 
brother. But when Vivian ceased, he spoke. 
The allusion to his past career had evidently — 
as his brother saw — found a joint in his armour. 

" If I am guilty," he said, *' am I to believe 
you guiltless ? No ; I know at least that the 
part of Mentor is hardly yours. You have 
crossed my path here. You have come be- 
tween me and my will with your foreign 
mother s beauty — " 

" Take care," interrupted Vivian, in a low 
voice, and now his lips grew white — " take 
care, lest I forget that you are my father's 
son." 

Duke paused, and again the coarser nature 
succumbed. 

" But," he went on, after a moment, " I am 
no poltroon to suffer you to stand between me 
and the woman I love. You have checkmated 
me with the peasant-girl ; by Heaven ! you 
shall not rob me of Vera Calderon ! " . 

" You love Vera Calderon ? " said Vivian, 
quietly. " Go, then, and plead your cause 
when and how you can ; and — Stay ! When 
you see her next, offer her this as a gift — it 
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bekn^ to yooiKiir.* He stepped to the table, 
unlocked a dnwer, and flung do¥m the glitter- 
ing chain that Maggie Tred^ar had resigned 
to him. '' She may Tafaie the bauble that was 
meant to bnr a peasant-gjif s honour.'* 

'"^ Villain ! "^ The hoaiae voice rose almost 
to a shriek. Actually foaming, Duke made a 
stride forward in the blind instinct of un- 
governable fury, with upUffced hand. K Vivian 
had been dose to him, the blow would have 
been struck ; but, after that first stride, Duke 
halted, his hand dropped, his blood-shot eyes 
wandered ; Vivian stood still, absolutely mo- 
tionless, without the quiver of an eyelid, and 
that calm, fearless mien bore down the gladiator 
spirit. Duke Devereux was cowed. He stood 
panting and speechless. 

** It was well for you and for me," Vivian 
said, quietly, " that the blow struck only air. 
I could not strike again my father s son. Duke, 
brother, how have I wronged you that my 
very life is a bitterness to you ? " 

Was there no grain of gold in the man to 
whom Vivian Devereux spoke? Surely, if 
there had been, the infinite pathos of that ap- 
peal — ^nay, the mere words, ** I could not strike 
again my father's son '' — would have brought 
it to the surface. But the elder brother drew 
back, and dashed his hand fiercely on the table, 
pouring out words thick and fast. 

" How have you wronged me ? How have 
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you not wro3iged me? I would that you 
had never drawn the breath of life ! I hated 
your mother before you — and why ? Because 
I foresaw that her will would clash with 
mine; because I would have undivided do- 
minion, and while she lived I shared my 
empire with her ; because I soon saw she dis- 
liked me — no wonder — but it was the same 
to me ; and then, when you were born, she 
lavished all her love on you. I did not seek 
it, I would not have it — I wilfully re- 
pelled it ; but it maddened me to see that 
she was less wounded by my rebellion when 
she had you. You grew up into childhood, 
and what was I in comparison ? I was the 
heir — the eldest, born — you were the second, 
a mere infant when I was a man — an alien 
child of a foreign mother, whose language 
you spoke before you knew your own ; and 
yet, all the world raved about you. The 
rooms were filled with your pictures; the 
servants were your willing slaves ; your 
childish fancies were anticipated, when my 
commands were sullenly obeyed. I heard 
comparisons drawn, prophecies of your future 
greatness. I could not wipe your name from 
my mind. I could not forget you, I was not 
sufiered to do so. When you were away, 
I was constantly hearing of you. In the 
brief periods you were here, I, though heir 
of all the estates of Chandos Koyal, was cast 
VOL. I. N 
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into the shade by you. Your handsome face* 
your golden tongue, your gifts of mind, your 
satirical wit, which you turned against me 
like a poisoned dagger, your thousand super- 
ficial graces all made you — ^not me — ^the 
central figure. And for this I hated you. 
Men believed me virtuous ; they believed you 
a splendid profligate ; at least, those who 
knew you little believed it ; yet you were a 
darling of society. If the name of Chandos- 
Devereux was uttered, it was you, Devereux 
of Rougemont — that was first thought of. I 
could injure your name, but I could not injure 
you. Yes ; I make full confession now before 
we part for ever ; it is nothing new to you, 
but you shall hear it from my own lips. Not 
wronged me ! If I was — am jealous — had I, 
have I now no cause ? Have you not now 
doubly robbed me, and prevailed on the 
woman I might have won, but for you, to 
believe you a knight-errant and me a seducer ? 
Not wroDged me ! I tell you you are right, 
Vivian Rohan Devereux, your very life is a 
bitterness to me ; and in a few weeks — it may 
be a few days — that life will be one step 
nearer the lordship of Chandos Royal and 
Westleigh. The tenants on the estate, the 
servants in the house, look forward to the 
day when you will be their master. The 
wish has been uttered to my face — ay, many 
and many a time — that you had been the 
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eldest bom. Truly, though I have banished 
you from these walls, you have supplanted 
me through all. Have I no cause to hate 
you ? '' 

" None — God knoweth it — none ! " 
With one hand resting on, or rather 
grasping, the back of a chair near him, the 
other tightly clenched as it hung by his side, 
with his head slightly bent, his eyes fixed 
on the ground, his lips closely compressed — 
and from this attitude never varying once— 
Vivian Devereux heard from beginning to 
end patiently his brother's monstrous accusa- 
tions, and when he uttered those five words 
it was neither just anger nor resentment that 
made his clear voice tremble, and he neither 
lifted his head nor looked up. 

His brother drew back and gazed silently. 
How could he understand that which was 
stirring in Vivian's heart ? That lofty nature 
was a closed book to him. Alas ! he would, 
if he could, have trampled it under foot. 
Failing that power, he put it from him, hating 
it for the very glory of its brightness. It 
might be that those few words, the soft, low 
voice, the expression, the bearing that ac- 
companied them, would one day come back 
to memory, and then, too late ! the whole 
history of two lives might be written out in 
letters of fire — the lightning flash that blasts 
while it lights — forcing the writhing lips to 
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falter forth in despairing echo, " None — God 
knoweth it — none ! " But the ear was deaf 
now, and the eyes were blind. Vivian knew 
it well ; he had spoken involuntarily rather 
than to his brother — the words were wrung 
from his heart. He turned now with an 
altered manner, with something, though less, 
of the old scorn, the old hauteur. 

" I am not careful," he said, *^ to answer an 
indictment in which my offences have been 
for the most part the possession of gifts given 
by Heaven and fortune. It is but humilia- 
tion and pain to hear a confession of hatred 
without foundation, slander without excuse, 
falsehood without pretext, hypocrisy clothing 
vice, injustice, infamy. But enough. Which 
of us two is alien to the blood of Chandos- 
Devereux ? Which of us — your own language 
be your judge, for every word that accuses 
me recoils upon you — which of us two is the 
most wronged? For the rest, you know, 
Duke Devereux, that, as regards Maggie 
Tredegar, I am guiltless. But, if I have won 
Vera Calderon's love, how have I crossed your 
path ? Are not a woman's heart and hand 
free? What should have hindered you in 
your wooing ? Have I not, more than once, 
given way to you ? And my tongue never 
did injury to your name, Duke Devereux. 
If it had, she would have doubted the slander 
that a brother's lips could utter ; for honour. 
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if not love, would seal them. Go to her if 
3^ou will ; I do not seek to hinder you, even 
now ; go to her, and see if she will hear vows 
that are from you an insult to her very 
womanhood ; see if Vivian Devereux's be- 
trothed wife will forget him and betray him 
for his brother." 

With that he turned to the door. 

"Hold!" cried Duke, and Vivian paused. 
**Vera Calderon may close her doors against 
me, as her father closed them against you; 
but she shall yet hear from me, face to face, 
what you are. I swear it ! I will see her 
once more, as there is a Heaven above us ! " 

Vivian walked deliberately up to his 
brother, and stopped, folding his arms across 
his breast. 

" In the hour," he said, looking him full 
in the face — and Duke literally quailed before 
that look and voice — *^ that you determine 
to seek the fulfilment of your dastard threat, 
pause one moment, and remember Vivian 
Devereux." 

Those, were his last words. He opened the 
door and went out, straight to his own apart- 
ments, and summoned Alphonse. 

" Alphonse," he said, quietly, " I leave 
Chandos Koyal for Kougemont in half-an- 
hour. Follow me as soon as you can be ready." 

Alphonse bowed silently. His faithful heart 
was filled with grief; but he was hardly sur- 
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prised. He was about to retire, when Viviaii 
asked him if he knew where Mr Everest was. 

"In his sitting-room, monsieur," said Al- 
phonse — and he glanced anxiously at the white, 
stem face of his master, as the young man 
passed him. 

Everest's apartments were near. Vivian 
knocked at his door, and, hardly waiting for 
an answer, entered, and Everest started back 
in vague alarm. 

" I — I — Mr Devereux ! " he began. 

" Oh, you have nothing to fear, most honour- 
able guest !" said Vivian, with a bitterly satirical 
smile. "I have nothing to gain, and some 
honour to lose, by laying hands on such as 
you. If that had been my intention, I should 
have fulfilled it before this. I knew from the 
beginning who was the high-minded gentleman 
who played the spy, and was content to be 
silent — though he might have saved a woman's 
honour — till it suited him to speak. I made 
my suspicion sure by an apparently careless 
remark, and your face showed me that I had 
not wronged you. Silence, sir ! Hear me out. 
I came here to warn you. You have thought 
fit to repeat this tale to my brother. Let it 
go no farther. I do not stoop to utter denial 
to you. I simply tell you this — that if beyond 
the walls of Chandos Eoyal the name of that 
young girl is linked with mine to her undoing, 
I shall know at whose door to lay the oficnce. 
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and whenever and wherever I meet you, I will 
horsewhip you like a dog! Spare heroics. 
You are observant, Percy Everest, and you 
know that Vivian Devereux is not a man to 
be played with. Good-morning." 

He turned contemptuously on his heel, and 
left the room ; and Everest stood for a moment 
as pale as the haughty Devereux himself, 
malignant rage and fear in his heart. 

" So," he said, at length, sinking slowly into 
a chair and pressing his hands together, " you 
will horsewhip me like a dog, Mr Vivian 
Devereux ? Take care — oh, take care that a 
day of reckoning of which you never dreamt 
does not overtake you. For I will know no 
rest till I have brought all who bear the name 
of Devereux to the dust." 




CHAPTER XIX. 
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THE LORD OF THE PARISH LIES STIFF AND DEAD. 
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[HE whole neighbourhood, the whole 
county, speedily rang with the 
news of Mr Calderon's sudden and 
awful death, and one of the first 
things Wilford Coryn learnt, when he took 
possession of the Kectory of Eougemont, was 
the calamity that had befallen the master of 
Temple Kest ; the next was that, on the day 
before, Mr Vivian Devereux, or, as he was 
more often called, Mr Devereux of Rougemont, 
had arrived at Eougemont Castle, having left 
Chandos Royal. 

The first piece of information shocked rather 
than grieved the Rector, for the name of 
Calderon was simply known to him and noth- 
ing more ; but it caused him real sorrow to 
hear that Vivian Devereux had once more 
quitted his father's roof, at the time when the 
near approach of death should banish all 
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thought of any cause of disagreement. There 
seemed little hope that so grave a breach 
could ever be healed up. 

While Doctor Coryn hesitated whether to call 
on Vivian just yet or not, Devereux himself 
solved the difficulty by pulling up his horse 
one afternoon at the Kectory gate, and asking 
the servant if he might come in and see 
Doctor Coryn. The Eector — a fine, tall, 
intellectual-looking man of about forty-five — 
came out himself, as he heard the mellow 
voice he remembered so well, and warmly 
greeted his young patron ; and for nearly an 
hour they talked together. During that con- 
versation Vivian made no allusion to the 
cause of his leaving Chandos Koyal, and the 
Rector did not feel himself at liberty to ask 
any questions. He asked how Sir Randal 
was, however, and Vivian told him, adding 
quietly — 

"I expect daily to be sent for; but still 
the physician does not anticipate anything 
sudden." 

Doctor Coryn sighed, and the sigh did not 
escape Vivian's keen ear, nor the reason for 
it his quick mind ; but the Rector turned 
the subject to the master of Temple Rest, 
and asked fuller particulars, which Vivian 
gave. 

" It is very awful," said the Rector, sadly. 
" You know them intimately then ? And the 
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poor child, his daughter — ^how fearful a blow 
for her." 

** Doctor Coryn, you must let her come 
some day and see you." 

The doctor smiled — a smile so sweet and 
kind as to negative the doubt implied in his 
words. 

*'I shall be most happy," he said, *^to 
receive her, if you think I can be of any 
service to her." 

"I know you would be, Doctor Coryn. I 
will tell her to-day to come soon." 

The Kector looked into the handsome face, 
and Vivian met the look with one that showed 
he read it. 

** Yes," he said, laying his hand on the gate, 
which they had reached now, "you are right, 
Doctor Coryn. Don't utter any good wishes. 
I don't feel just now as if there were more 
brightness in the immediate future than in 
that leaden sky" — pointing with his riding- 
whip to the gathering clouds. 

The Eector was startled. 

" Forgive me," he said ; " I trust you have 
not — no, you would not give your happiness 
into the keeping of a woman whom you did 
not love." 

** What should be my motive, Doctor Coryn ? 
I have found temptations come unasked — as 
thick and fast as the friends of prosperity and 
the enemies of adversity — I have no need to 
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seek them and light them on their way. No 
— ^it is not that; but I am in a foreboding 
humour, I think." 

" Heaven avert all evil ! " said the Rector, 
•earnestly, as they shook hands, "and grant 
you a bright future ! " 

He leaned over the gate, watching the grace- 
ful rider till he was out of sight. 

**I wonder," he mused, "if the woman he 
has chosen is what she should be for poetic 
affinity-a woman with personal beauty and 
unique character. So often men, born to be 
great and famous, cut across the line of their 
obvious destiny, and marry women in every 
way their inferiors, or between whom and 
themselves there is no harmony. I should 
like very much — very much indeed — ^to see 
Miss Calderon." 

How little Wilford Coryn dreamed then 
in what unlooked-for manner he should first 
obtain the fulfilment of his wish, and see face 
to face Vivian Devereux's betrothed wife ! 

It was past midnight, and Vera Calderon was 
pacing slowly up and down the library, with 
a settled gloom on her young face mournful to 
see. She looked sombre indeed in her deep 
crape, with only the white ruffle at her throat 
to relieve its dead blackness. Her thoughts 
were sorrowful enough ; her spirit was restless ; 
she could not sleep ; she had walked up and 
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down like this for two hours, and still she was 
not weary. 

Suddenly she paused and listened. What 
was that ? The deep full tone of a bell borne 
on the night-air — a death-knell. The girl 
clasped her hands, and stood quite still ; in 
another minute it came again. It was from 
Chandos Koyal — the passing-bell from the 
chapel. 

"It is for Sir Randal, God rest his soul ! " 
she said, inwardly, and crossed herself; and 
then she covered her face, and the tears rushed 
to her eyes, as once more the awful voice 
uttered its warning, and her heart asked, — '* Is 
Vivian with him ? Does the old man know at 
the last that he has wronged his son ? Oh, if 
we could view our past and plan our future as 
from a death-bed, what bitter suffering, what 
miserable siu, would be spared us ! " 

So he was dead — this lord of Chandos Royal^ 
and Westleigh, and Baronmere — a poor worn- 
out old man, whose weakness had wrought 
more evil than wickedness ; and the son to- 
whom he had been as a slave in his own house 
hardly even affected to mourn him. The son 
he had loved so little soothed his last moments ; 
and then — alas, too late ! — he saw at least 
some glimmering of the truth that his life had 
been a mistake ; and, when Vivian bent over 
him, he stretched out his feeble hand, and 
whispered, — 
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" Stdphanie*s son ! Vivian, I have wronged 

you ! " 

Those were his latest words. In twenty 
minutes more the bell that had last tolled for 
Vivian's beautiful mother rang out for the 
head of that proud house. What bitter tears 
the motherless child had wept then ! Now he 
stood grave and silent, grieved the rather that 
he coidd not grieve than because the dead man 
had left a vacant place in his heart. 

And Vera, still listening to the solemn 
minute-bell, drew near to the window, and 
opened it ; and, as she stood there, her tall, 
black-robed figure clearly defined against the 
background of light within, a heavy cloud that 
had obscured the moon passed on, and the 
pale rays fell on the hueless face. But on 
what else ? What was it that made Vera reel 
back, pressing her hands to her lips to stifle the 
cry that must else have burst from them, and 
with such a look of ineffable horror in her eyes 
as never wholly left them from that moment ? 
Her bold spirit did not readily quail ; no rustle 
of the summer wind among the boughs would 
drive the life-blood back to her heart like this ; 
no flitting shado^V", or fancied form conjured 
from a familiar object would stamp her feat- 
ures with that look, and make her stand there, 
rigid and motionless, like one stricken with 
catalepsy. 
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An hour later, Aileen Connor, who slept in 
a room next to that of her young mistress, felt 
a touch upon her shoulder, and, opening her 
eyes — wide awake at once — started up with a 
sfifled err,- 

"Blessed Mary! what has happened. Miss 
Vera ? " 

Well she might ask the question, looking 
into the awful face on which the lamplight 
shone. 

" Hush ! " said Vera, in a hollow voice that 
hardly seemed her own. " Silence — on your 
life ! Dress quickly — come to me — and I will 
tell you." 

" Miss Vera— one word — not Mr Vivian ? " 

"No. Aileen, I told you I should need 
your friendship one day. That day has come.'* 

She placed the lamp on the table, and 
passed into the next room. 

Alone, in the darkness, she fell upon her 
knees and wrung her hands above her head, in 
tearless anguish and with a voiceless cry from 
the stricken heart, — 

" Oh, Vivian — oh, my life, for whom I 
would die a thousand deaths, and count the 
sacrifice as nothing, for the love I bear thee— 
would to God we had never met ! " 




CHAPTER XX. 



SIR MARMADUKE DEVEREUX. 




ITH all due pomp and circumstance 
Sir Eandal Devereux of Chandos 
Royal was laid in the sepulchre of 
his fathers, and his two sons followed 
him to the grave, and also many members of 
noble houses, kinsmen to the lords of Chandos 
Royal, and then a long line of tenants, among 
whom the whisper passed, — 

" Sir Randal was a good landlord, in spite of 
Mr Duke ; but now things will be diflferent. 
Ah, if Mr Vivian had been the heir ! " 

The stately obsequies were over — the funeral 
feast and all the grim panoply of funereal 
splendour. And then the will was read ; and 
Duke Devereux, sullenly apart from his brother, 
listened, well pleased as clause after clause was 
read without any mention of Vivian's name. 
But it came at length. All that had belonged 
to Stephanie de Rohan was left to Vivian, in- 
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eluding the noble picture — which years before 
had won fame for its painter — that hung in the 
White Koom. Vivian saw the heavy scowl on 
his brother s face ; but his own flushed for a 
moment, and his heart throbbed. He listened 
to the rest with indifference ; he coveted 
neither money nor lands ; all he cared to 
possess was his own. 

** Let all that belongs to you be removed as 
quickly as may be," said Duke Devereux, as 
he passed his brother on the threshold ; " you 
can bring them back when you are lord of 
Chandos Koyal." 

Vivian made no answer ; but that evening 
servants came from Kougemont, and all that 
could be moved left Chandos Koyal before 
nightfall. But the rain fell heavily, and the 
picture was left to be brought away the next 
day. 

Sir Marmaduke Devereux stood and watched 
his brother ride off; and, as man and horse 
vanished from view, he turned with a muttered 
oath. 

** My heir ! " he said. " Nurse that thought ; 
for, by Heaven, while I have life you will 
never set foot in these halls again ! " 

He rang the bell. 

" Send Stephen here," he said, to the servant 
who appeared. 

Stephen came ; he was his master's humble 
shadow — not that he bore him any love, but 
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lie had an eye to worldly advantage in serving 
him faithfully, and his conscience was very 
elastic. 

" Stephen," said Duke, " has everything 
belonging to Mr Vivian been removed ? " 

" Everything, Sir Marmaduke, except — " 

" Except what ? Speak out, dolt ! " 

"Except the picture of my late lady, Sir 
Marmaduke. Mr Vivian said it could not be 
moved because of the rain ; it should be taken 
away to-morrow." 

** What ? " exclaimed Duke, fiercely. " I 
said nothing belonging to him was to remain 
beyond to-night. Does he dare to brave me 
— <iefy me ? By Heaven ! — " 

He strode to the door. If other incitement 
than his own evil passions were needed, it 
had not been wanting, for he had dined late 
and had drunk heavily, and the only influence 
that might possibly — if the possessor had 
chosen to exert it— have made Duke pause in 
his mad intent was absent ; for Mr Clinton 
Everest, who had been asked by Duke to pro- 
long his stay at the Royal, had gone that day 
on account of some "business" to Melton 
Parva, and would not return till the next 
morning. He had no desire to meet Vivian 
Devereux. 

" Follow me," said Duke ; and he went 
straight to the White Room. 

Surely the sight of Stephanie s wonderful 
VOL. I. 
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beauty might have moved him from his 
purpose ; but hers was too like Vivian's face to 
touch Duke Devereux. 

" Help me," he said, " to take that picture 
down." 

For the first time in his life Stephen re- 
monstrated with his master. 

**For God's sake, Sir Marmaduke," he said, 
white with terror, "you wouldn't do it an 
injury ! Think of Mr Vivian, sir ; you know 
he—" 

Duke interrupted the man with so violent a 
gesture that he recoiled in alarm. 

** Blockhead ! Do you argue with me ? 
Obey me ! Do you think I am afraid of my 
brother? Injure it? No; but — ha! ha! — 
if he wants the picture he may search for it." 

Stephen dared not say more, but he thought 
that Sir Marmaduke must be mad or intoxi- 
cated to brave Vivian's wrath like this. But 
Duke was not intoxicated ; the wine he had 
taken had sufficiently excited him to make him 
utterly reckless, but he fully knew what he 
was about, and Stephen noticed that, in 
assisting to take down the painting, he took 
•care not to injure it. 

" Let it be moved," he said, " to the vaulted 
chamber under the south staircase." 

The place named was not far ; it could be 
reached by passages where it was little likely 
any of the servants would be encountered. 
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In a few moments the evil work was done ; 
and Duke swung to the heavy door of the 
chamber, and turned to the servant. 

"Listen, Stephen," he said; **I am going 
out. Take yourself out of the way if you 
choose ; but if my brother returns to-night 
and asks questions, no answer, on your life ; 
you know me ! " 

He strode away. 

" Heaven help us ! " cried Stephen, wringing 
his hands. " He is mad indeed. What will 
be the end of this ? " 

For himself he judged discretion to be the 
better part of valour, and forthwith dis- 
appeared till Vivian should have been to 
Chandos Koyal and returned again to Kouge- 
mont. 




CHAPTER XXL 



THE QUARRY WOOD. 




CARRIAGE for the transport of 
the picture of Stephanie de Rohan 
drew up in the great courtyard 
of Chandos Royal the next morn- 
ing, and almost at the same moment Vivian, 
followed by the faithful Alba, rode under the 
arch and sprang to the ground. 

** Follow me, ' he said, to his servants, and 
led the way to the White Room. 

With sorrowful faces two or three of the 
older Chandos Royal servants followed. It 
seemed a dreadful thing for her ladyship's 
picture to be taken away; it looked as if 
they would never see Mr Vivian again. 

Vivian opened the door, crossed the thresh- 
old, and stopped suddenly. There was a 
general cry of amazement and dismay ; but 
Vivian stood still and silent, and the awful 
<5hange that came over his face hushed the 
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exclamations of the astounded servants. They 
drew back and gazed at him, trembling. 

" Who," said Vivian Devereux at length, in 
a voice that hardly seemed his own, for, 
though not loud nor metallic, all the music had 
gone out of it. " Who " — and he turned to 
the oldest of his brother's servants — ** has 
dared to move my mother's picture ? " 

" Mr Vivian," said the man, clasping his 
hands, "not one of us here would help in 
such work for all that money could give." 

" I know it. Where is Sir Marmaduke ? " 

"He's out, sir — I don't know where he's 
gone ; but, oh, Mr Vivian, forgive me — " 

" Silence — ^not a word ! At his peril let 
any one cross me now ! Answer me, one of 
you, and truly, for you may regret a lie to 
me — which way did Sir Marmaduke go ? " 

A young footman spoke. 

" He took the road for Temple Rest, sir." 

" On horseback or on foot ? " 

" On foot, sir." 

" You are answering truly ? " 

" Oh, yes, Mr Vivian ! I wouldn't dare to 
tell you a lie, sir." 

"I don't think you would," said Vivian, 
grimly. Then, addressing his own servants, 
he added, " Wait till I return ; " and without 
another word he walked to the door. 

But one of the servants, who had been long 
in his service, threw himself before him. 
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**Mr Vivian," he implored, the tears run- 
ning down his face, " oh, sir, discharge nae, if 
you will, for my presumption, but don't — 
don't, for Heaven's sake, go to meet Sir 
Marmaduke now ! Oh, sir, it's for the love I 
bear you I speak — do listen to me ! " 

Vivian paused a second, looking at his 
faithful retainer. 

"Fordham," he said, deliberately, "if you 
had not served me long and well, and risked 
my wrath because you love me, I would hurl 
you out of my path as I would some inanimate 
trifle that for a moment barred my progress. 
Stand back ! " 

Terrible indeed must have been the passion 
that could so transform Vivian Devereux. To 
reject with rebuke the pleading prompted by 
affection was as far from his nature as injustice 
or cruelty. The man fell back with a white 
face of fear and wonder ; and Devereux passed 
on. 

A moment after, they saw him spring upon 
his horse and ride off at full speed. 

*' And the bloodhound with him ! " said 
Fordham, covering his face. " God, grant 
they may not meet ! " 

Better if they had met — far, far better ! 

How short a time it was since Vivian 
Devereux had ridden at the fleet Arab's highest 
speed on the road to Temple Kest ! but how 
different had been the feelings within him 
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then from those that seemed to turn his heart 
into a very hell of fierce passions now ! 

He reached Temple Rest, and, without dis- 
mounting, beckoned the servant who answered 
his summons to his side. Had Sir Marma- 
duke been there ? Yes, he had called, and 
asked for Miss Calderon ; but she was out — 
at anyrate he, the footman, could not find 
her. Sir Marmaduke went away, seeming 
angry or vexed, the servant thought. 

** Did he strike across the grounds, so as to 
go through the Quarry Wood," said Vivian, 
" or return by the carriage-road ? " 

" The carriage-road, sir. He might have 
struck off afterwards ; but he went that way." 
'* Thanks. Good-morning." 
Vivian did not ask to see Miss Calderon ; 
he did not even ask if she was at home. He 
rode away and was out of sight in a few 
seconds. He had not asked when his brother 
left Temple Rest ; that was immaterial to him. 
Duke had either gone straight back to Chan- 
dos Royal, or was avoiding his brother. The 
carriage-road passed within a hundred paces 
of the wood ; and, in the uncertainty as to 
which way Duke had actually taken, Vivian 
kept to the road, where he could ride quickly ; 
whereas in the wood he must have gone cau- 
tiously ; and, if he had passed Duke on the 
way, speed in returning was of importance. 
A short cut to the high-road could be 
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obtained by crossing some fields, called the 
Quarry Fields, which skirted one portion of 
the wood, and from which a horseman could 
reach the high-road only by leaping a five- 
barred gate and a ditch beyond.' But this 
presented no difficulty to Vivian, who was 
like an American Indian in the saddle. He 
dashed across the fields, forgetting even Alba 
— ^not noticing that, as he passed near the 
Quarry Wood, the bloodhound, galloping by 
his side, paused suddenly, wheeled, and, turn- 
ing, plunged into the wood. A labouring man, 
•' hedging and ditching " on the other side of 
the gate, heard swift, muffled hoof-strokes in 
the meadow, and, looking up, he saw the noble 
steed, the foam flying from its nostrils, coming 
like a whirlwind towards the gate. The man 
dropped his shears in his alarm. But there was 
no need for alarm ; the horse rose to the leap, 
and, like a very Pegasus, cleared gate and 
wide ditch beyond. There was scarce a 
moment's pause, and then the dust rose in 
clouds behind the flying hoofs, and horse and 
man were gone. 

**Well!" said the labourer, as, long after 
Vivian had disappeared, he stood staring along 
the road, " if that ain't a mad leap ! But that 
Mr Devereux of Kougemont would jump over 
the channel ! HuUoa ! What's that ? " 

" That " was the deep baying of a dog, mak- 
ing the welkin ring, followed by a long, dismal 
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howl. The man listened; the sound came 
from the wood, and was repeated again and 
again. Some one was walking rapidly along 
the road — a farm labourer. 

" I say," he called out, " do you hear that ? 
That's Mr Vivian Devereux's bloodhound. I 
see him ride past here not half-an-hour ago 
with that dog ; and there's not a dog in this 
part has got such a voice. There it is again ! " 

The hedger, wiping his brow, said,— 

"What's up, I wonder? Mr Devereux of 
Rougemont took that gate just now on horse- 
back like a catamount. I never see such a 
leap. He came over the field — from the 
wood." 

** Mate, what do you mean ? " 

" I don't know what I mean — that's flat ; 
but that dog is after something. Come along 
to the wood ; it can't do no harm." 

" But the dog ? " said the other. " It's an 
Awful beast ! " 

" It won't hurt us ; nor no one, I'll warrant. 
I've been used to dogs, and I know what the 
.sound of that brute's voice means. I am 
going to the wood." 

" And I too, then," said the other. 
And together the two men crossed the field, 
and entered the Quarry Wood. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



THE GIAOUR DAGGEE. 




HINKING all safe, Mr Stephen came 
forth from his hiding-place, and wa& 
just crossing the courtyard on hi& 
way to one of the side-entrances, 
when Vivian Devereux dashed under the gate- 
way, and drew rein so sharply that Selim's 
slender fore-feet pawed the air. His rider's 
quick eye instantly caught sight of Stephen, 
who tried to escape, but in vain. 

" Stop ! " said Vivian's stern voice, as he 
sprang to the ground, and threw the rein to 
an attendant groom. " A word with you, 
Stephen. Is Sir Marmaduke returned ? " 

" No, sir," answered Stephen, trembling. 
'' I think—" 

'* Never mind your thoughts ! Follow me ! " 
Stephen obeyed ; and Vivian entered the 
hall, where the servants from Rougemont 
were standing about. 
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" Now," said Vivian, halting and turning to 
Stephen, hardly glancing at a heavy hunting- 
whip that lay on a table near him, ** you know 
what has been done with the picture your 
master removed. Tell me at once. No lies 
or excuses. I will hear none ; and I will 
have no mercy. Speak now, or I will horse- 
whip you till you do, or till you are speechless. 
Choose." 

The man fell upon his knees. 

" Mr Vivian, I am only a servant. I 
obeyed my master. If I tell you — " 

" Bah ! " interrupted Vivian, contemptu- 
ously. ''Do you suppose I would hide a 
varlet like you for revenge ? Waste no more 
time." 

The man rose. 

" This way, sir," said he, humbly. " The 
picture is safe ; there's no harm done to it." 

He led the way to the vaulted chamber 
where the portrait had been placed. Vivian's 
face showed no emotion, save a momentary 
passionate quiver of the white lips as he 
looked at the painting to make sure that it 
had received no damage. Then he simply 
told the servants to remove it. 

He stood by without a word while his 
orders were obeyed, having dismissed Stephen 
by a gesture; and when the picture was in 
the carriage, and fairly on its way to Kouge- 
mont, he turned to mount his horse. Then 
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he remembered Alba, and looked round 
quickly. What had become of the dog? 
His heart smote him heavily that, even under 
the fierce empire of such overmastering passion, 
he could have forgotten his faithftil friend ; 
and it was but natural that his first thought 
should be that mischief had befallen the 
animal. But even as that thought flashed 
through his brain, he started with an involun- 
tary exclamation, " Thank Heaven ! " as his 
ear caught the deep bay of the bloodhound, 
and Alba sprang into the courtyard and 
fawned round him. Vivian's suspicions, how- 
ever, were instantly aroused by the demeanour 
of the animal, as well as by the mere fact of 
his having quitted his master's company at alL 
His eyes rolled wildly ; he was restless, and 
ran round and round in a circle, putting his 
nose to the ground ever and anon, and then 
tossing up his head with the stifled howl that 
denotes extreme mental pain in a dog. A 
strange and dreadful thrill shot like cold steel 
to Vivian's heart. 

** What can have happened ? " he said, in- 
voluntarily, turning to the house-steward, who 
had been standing in the entrance, and had 
drawn near, watching the dog's movements. 

But, as the steward opened his lips to 
answer, his face changed ; he suddenly pointed 
through the open gateway, and Vivian, fol- 
lowing his look, saw half-a-dozen men running 
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towards the house, three of them a little in 
advance of the rest. The mettlesome Arab 
laid back its ears with a frightened neigh, and 
pawed the ground ; and Vivian's hand was on 
the bridle directly, as he looked in surprise on 
the intruders. The bloodhound sprang to his 
master's side, and crouched down, showing his 
teeth ominously ; the foremost man, however 
— none other than the hedger — ran on fear- 
lessly, and paused, panting, a few paces from 
where Vivian stood. 

" Mr Vivian," he gasped — " sir — they're 
bringing him here ! We found him — Sir 
Marmaduke ! " 

** (rreat God ! what do you mean ? " 

With such a face and voice as the man 
never forgot, Vivian Devereux recoiled ; and 
a cry of horror and amazement from the ser- 
vants, who, as if by some common impulse, 
had rushed to the spot and crowded round, 
echoed the agonised words that burst from 
Vivian's livid lips. 

" Mr Duke, sir," said the man, " we found 
him — me and my mate — in the Quarry Wood 
— quite dead — stabbed to the heart ! It was 
your dog that found him first, sir." 

" Dead ! Duke Devereux murdered ! " 
Vivian repeated, mechanically. 

Only a little' time ago his heart had been 
burning with fierce wrath against his brother, 
even then lying lifeless in the wood, stabbed 
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to the heart. The sudden shock of such 
awful news, the terrible revulsion of feeling, 
almost made Vivian's brain reel. He seemed 
at first hardly to comprehend what he had 
heard. The faces round him looked like 
those in a dream — a dream all darkness and 
horror. Then some one came forward, putting 
the labouring man aside with an air of au- 
thority. Vivian's strong will had conquered 
now ; his resolute spirit re-asserted itself. 

"Tell me plainly," he said, seeing that the 
new-comer was a policeman — and they won- 
dered how it was that he spoke so calmly and 
firmly — " what has happened." 

** Plainly then, Mr Devereux," answered the 
man, saluting respectfully, **two of these men 
heard your dog baying in the Quarry Wood, 
and went to see what was the matter, and 
they found Sir Marmaduke, in about the 
middle of the wood, lying stabbed. The dog 
was standing by howling and barking. One 
of the men ran for me, and the other got 
assistance. We procured a carriage and a 
stretcher, sir, and they're bringing him on here." 

" Is that all ? " asked Vivian, in the same 
manner. He had listened to the speaker 
without even a movement, save that, when 
he spoke of the dog watching by the corpse, 
his hand was laid caressingly on the blood- 
hound's head. " Was there no trace of the 
assassin, or the weapon that he used ? " 
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The man changed colour, and looked on the 
ground. 

•* The weapon ? Yes, sir," he said, hesitat- 
ing, then hastily — " Best not speak of that 
now, sir — here, I mean " — ^glancing round. 

Vivian looked at the speaker steadily. 
Eevealed to him in a moment was the whole 
act of a fearful drama. He had followed 
Duke Devereux from Chandos Koyal and 
Temple Kest ; he had been near the wood ; 
there was no one to prove that he had not 
entered it. Yet, even with such a fearful 
possibility hanging over him, he did not lose 
his self-possession. 

'* I understand," he said, in a low tone. 
" I will speak to you presently ; " then, turn- 
ing to the steward, he added, authoritatively, 
" Clear the place of all but needful witnesses. 
I will have no gaping mob here ; and, John," 
— ^to another servant, — "ride down with all 
speed to the lodge, and see that no one is 
allowed to enter the park but the carriage 
and its escort." 

Instant obedience was a matter of course 
where Vivian Devereux commanded. He 
gave Selim into the charge of a groom, and 
bade the policeman and the two witnesses 
accompany him into the house ; but as they 
reached the hall the roll of carriage wheels 
was heard. The policeman glanced quickly 
at Vivian's face. 'J'here was no change of 
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colour — the pallor was too deep and settled 
for that ; but there was a momentary sharp 
compression of the lips, and he pressed his 
hands over his eyes, as if he would.hide their 
expression, or shut out some horrible vision. 
Nothing in these signs of emotion showed any 
consciousness of guilt. There was no one 
there who betrayed, to the superficial glance, 
less agitation. 

Vivian opened the dining-room door. 

** Let them bring my brother in here," he 
said, to the steward, and passed in alone, save 
that Alba, with drooping head, followed, and 
lay down at his feet. 

With folded arms, and motionless attitude, 
and features that seemed wrought in marble, 
Vivian stood waiting. He heard every sound ; 
he heard many voices murmuring, and then 
the heavy measured tramp up the broad steps, 
and through the hall ; and then the men came 
in through the wide doorway, bearing the 
long stretcher covered over with a mantle, and, 
obedient to a sign from Vivian, laid their awful 
burden on the table. 

He recognised some of the bearers. He 
could think how strange was the coincidence 
that Farmer Tredegar, whose home the dead 
man would have wrecked, should be one of 
them. An inspector of police was another; 
and two of the others were tenants on the 
Chandos Koyal estate. The awe-struck faces 
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of the servants, who had entered the room 
unchecked, filled up the background of the 
solemn picture. 

No one spoke a word ; but those who had 
borne the corpse fell back a little as Vivian, 
with his own hand, drew aside the mantle, and 
looked on his dead brother's face. It was calm 
now, with the stony calm of death, but not 
peaceful. On the brow, about the lines of the 
mouth, were the traces of the stormy passions 
that had been the man's curse in life. Cut off 
in the prime of manhood, " in the full blossom 
of his sins,'' victim, doubtless, of the vices he 
had cloaked to the world, he lay now, this 
lord of Chandos-Devereux — in his own halls — 
a murdered man. 

In silent anguish Vivian Devereux looked 
down upon the ashen face. The thoughts of 
his heart were beyond all power of language. 
There was no anger, no resentment, now, even 
for the crowning act of unjust hatred. They 
had lived — these two brothers — ^without love ; 
they had parted without peace ; and now death 
stood between them for ever. 

But no sound passed Vivian's lips, which 
were as hueless as those of the dead. Presently, 
and in silence, he drew the mantle over the 
face of the murdered man, and turned to the 
inspector. 

" I am ready," he said, in a clear, measured 
voice, and without the quiver of a muscle — 
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" ready to ask questions and to answer them. 
I believe that you have the weapon with 'which 
this deed was done. Show it to me." 

The inspector looked at him, glanced uneasily 
round the breathless circle, and then slowly 
drew out a weapon — the hilt flashing with 
jewels, the blade stained dark with blood. 

" Do you recognise this, sir ? " he said. 

There was a cry from all there save two — 
the accused and the accuser. Vivian Devereux 
might have been stricken with death as he 
stood— his very breathing was suspended as 
he looked on the fatal weapon, which seemed 
to glare on him, and mock him with his own 
words, — " This weapon shall never shed blood." 
He heard Vera's soft laugh and rich contralto 
voice in merry, careless answer that he spoke 
rashly ; the light breeze was playing round 
him, the scene was bathed in moonlight ; he 
was bending down to " Leila," uttering the 
words hurled back upon him now. He roused 
himself with a start ; he saw them all watching 
him, and a haughty flush for one moment dyed 
cheek and brow ; but it passed, and he fixed 
his brilliant eyes full upon the face of the 
speaker, whose glance drooped beneath his gaze, 
like that of a guilty man. 

"So," said Vivian Devereux, calmly, "I 
am my brother's murderer— and a prisoner ? 
Be it so ; I make no resistance. You ask me 
if I recognise the weapon. I do ; I wore it at 
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a costume ball ; it is a Greek dagger that I 
brought from the Levant. I threw it care- 
lessly into a drawer in the library, and have 
never seen it from that time. How it came 
into the hands that wrought this foul murder 
I cannot tell ; but, as I stand before God, and 
in the presence of the dead " — he drew back 
the mantle again, and, looking down unflinch- 
ingly upon the locked, livid features, laid his 
firm hand solemnly on the cold brow — "I 
declare that I am innocent of even the thought 
of the crime laid to my charge." 

Perhaps in that moment not one there be- 
lieved him guilty. His demeanour throughout 
had been wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of wilful assassination, and his mien now, as he 
made that solemn asseveration of innocence 
— ^his action — the noble dignity of face and 
voice— all carried conviction. The servants 
crowded round him with tears and passionate 
exclamations of indignation at the accusa- 
tion, and assurances of faith in him ; and 
then, for the first time, Vivian's stern self- 
control broke down. 

" Spare me I " he said, for one moment 
covering his face. **I can bear all — all but 
this. God knows I am grateful. I will speak 
to you soon ; but as you love me, leave me 
now ! " 

Keluctantly yielding to their master's 
wishes, the servants went slowly out, and 
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then the inspector, who had drawn back, came 
forward. 

" Mr Devereux," he said, " you will believe 
I have never had a harder duty to perform ; 
and I hope to Heaven, sir, you'll prove your 
innocence. I don't think you guilty, sir ; but 
you see — " 

** Hush, friend," interposed Vivian, gently — 
** you only do your duty. And now, I suppose, 
I must ask favours, and not issue commands. 
I have but two to ask, and one is that you will 
allow me to speak to the steward for a few 
moments — ^in your presence, if you choose.'' 

** Mr Devereux, you're most welcome. I 
wouldn't think of doubting your honour. I 
shall send to the Coroner at once, and the 
inquest will be opened as soon as he can come. 
I suppose you would rather have it so, and 
here, sir ? " 

** Certainly. I am grateful for your courtesy 
and faith in me. They shall not be betrayed." 

He led the way from the room and closed 
the door, locking it. Then he consigned the 
two policemen and the witnesses to the house- 
keeper's care, and told the steward to attend 
him in the library. 

In a clear, concise, business-like manner 
he gave the directions that he wished to 
have carried out, and wrote a telegram which 
was to be despatched at once to his solicitor 
in London. 
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" Lastly," said Devereux, " send Fordham " 
— his favourite groom — "to me in ten min- 
utes, and see that a horse is ready for him 
to ride to Temple Eest and Kougemont ; 
and — Stay ! Has Mr Everest been seen, 
or has any message come from him ? " 

**Yes, sir; a messenger has just come 
from Melton Parva, to say that Mr Everest 
wishes his things sent to him by the bearer 
of the message." 

" Very well ; let them be sent at once. 
That is all for the present." 

The steward left the room, and Vivian 
was alone, only Alba was with him ; and 
Alba lifted his great honest head, and with 
a low whine, licked the hand that had ever 
caressed him. 

" I have no time for grief now, faithful 
friend," said Chandos-Devereux ; there were 
no tears in his eyes ; " that must come 
later." 

He drew paper towards him, and then for 
one moment paused. Now that he was going 
to write to Vera, to tell her that he stood 
charged with the murder of his brother, the 
thought of her anguish, which, until now, 
the presence of others had nerved his strong 
will and haughty spirit to control, well-nigh 
overwhelmed him. He saw too well what 
cause there was for apprehending the worst ; 
every circumstance told against him, and his 
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own vague suspicion, pointing to the woman 
who had shown such hatred to the house of 
Devereux, would hardly bear putting into 
words. The possibility of Everest's guilt 
had not escaped him ; and he might have 
obtained the dagger ; but there was no evi- 
dence of Everest's having been near Pengarth 
at the time. On the contrary, it seemed 
certain that he was at Melton Parva, and 
in ignorance of the whole matter. Every- 
thing indicated Vivian himself as the mur- 
derer of Duke Devereux. He could not, 
then, speak hopefully to Vera ; he could say 
nothing to soften the blow. He covered his 
face and groaned aloud, and the drops of 
agony stood on his brow ; but he would not 
succumb. He strove fiercely and successfully 
for self-command. The time was short, and 
there was much to be done. 

The letter was written, and another to 
Alphonse ; and as quickly as a fleet horse 
could carry him, Fordham set off" for Temple 
Rest and Rougemont. 

That evening, through the streets of Lon- 
don, the newsvendors were carrying news 
that came like a shock to society. The papers 
sold swiftly, and a roaring trade was driven 
over the dreadful murder in Cornwall, and 
the arrest of Mr Vivian Chandos-Devereux, 
M.P. In every club, in every drawing-room, 
at the street corner, in the restaurant, the 
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news, hardly credited at first, but confirmed 
in " special editions," was discussed, and the 
general impression was that to all appear- 
ance, matters were very black for Vivian 
Devereux. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



(C 



ALL DARK AMID THE BLAZE OF NOON. 



>; 




WOULD that I were dead, Aileen ! 
I would that I were dead ! " 

Pacing wildly to and fro in 
the library, her large eyes di- 
lated, and bright as if with some consuming 
fire, her cheek now burning, now deathly pale, 
her hands locked and unlocked a dozen times 
in a minute, her whole frame racked by an 
agitation that seemed to make cessation of 
movement impossible, those words burst at 
length from Vera Calderon, in a voice of 
such miserable, utter despair, that Aileen, 
who stood by in speechless grief, feeling that 
all her powers of imparting comfort would 
be in vain now, turned aside and covered her 
face, weeping. 

And as yet Vera knew nothing of the fate 
that had overtaken the man she loved. What 
had moved her so deeply that all her self 
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command seemed gone, and she was like one 
distracted ? 

"Ay, weep," she said, not pausing in her 
restless walk ; " you have tears, I have none. 
You think me mad ; would that I were, if 
only for a little time, to lose this racking 
pain, to dream away a few minutes in a false 
paradise, to be free, free ! Oh ! " clasping her 
hands above her head, " to be free, only for 
one moment, from the chain that binds me 
hand and foot." 

"Miss Vera," Aileen turned, stretching 
out imploring hands, **for the love of 
God—" 

* I cannot be calm, Aileen, I cannot," said 
the girl, pressing her hands over her heart. 
" There is not one glimpse of light in this 
thick darkness. You know what lies before 
me ; there is no escape — none ; and oh ! worst 
of all, how can I do it — how can I — tell him 
— that we must — part, without reason, with- 
out hope ? Aileen," her voice sank to a 
whisper, her quivering lips could hardly form 
the words, " I dare not ! " 

Aileen wrung her hands. Alas ! what could 
she answer ? But suddenly Vera paused ; 
her ear caught the sound of rapid hoof-strokes 
on the drive. The next moment a deep-toned 
bell rang violently. 

"What is it?" said the girl. "There is 
terror in every sound now. Hark ! The 
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rider has gone away ; it is a messenger, no 
cioubt. From whom ? " 

The question was answered by a knock at 
the door. Aileen opened it, and a servant 
gave her a letter. 

" Just come from Chandos Royal," he said, 
and departed. 

Aileen handed the epistle to her lady. 

" From Vivian ! " the girl said, with a 
deadly sinking at her heart, and hurriedly 
opened it, Aileen watching her anxiously. 

Suddenly the paper fell to the ground, and 
Vera reeled backwards, catching dizzily at a 
chair. Aileen sprang forwards ; but the girl 
shook her head, and pointed to the letter. 

" No, no," she gasped, " I shall not faint ! 
Read it, Aileen. He is accused — Vivian — he 
is under arrest now. God ! what shall 
I do— what shall I do ? " 

Aileen stood still, horror-stricken, while 
Vera fell upon her knees and hid her face, 
writhing in speechless agony. Then Aileen 
picked up the letter and read it ; and while 
she read. Vera, struggling with all the 
strength of her strong nature for self-control, 
gained at least partial victory, and rose to 
her feet. 

** I see it all now," she said, in a low, clear 
tone — ** I see it all." 

Aileen stood looking at her. 

" I could not have believed this," she said, 
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at length. ** What can you do now, Miss 
Vera?" ^ 

She laid her hand on Vera's ; it was icy cold. 
The girl did not answer at once ; but, as she 
stood silent, her breast heaving under the slow 
heavy throbs of her laboured breathing, thought 
and will and settled purpose gathered in her 
large eyes. 

*' The inquest is to be held the day after 
to-morrow," she said, at length. "I must go. 
Before the time is come I shall have thought 
out the course I must take. Leave me alone 
for a while, Aileen dear." 

And Aileen sUently obeyed. 
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'* ready to ask questions and to answer them. 
I believe that you have the weapon with which 
this deed was done. Show it to me." 

The inspector looked at him, glanced uneasily 
round the breathless circle, and then slowly 
drew out a weapon — ^the hilt flashing with 
jewels, the blade stained dark with blood. 

« Do you recognise this, sir ? " he said. 

There was a cry from all there save two — 
the accused and the accuser. Vivian Devereux 
might have been stricken with death as he 
stood — ^his very breathing was suspended as 
he looked on the fatal weapon, which seemed 
to glare on him, and mock him with his own 
words, — " This weapon shall never shed blood." 
He heard Vera's soft laugh and rich contralto 
voice in merry, careless answer that he spoke 
rashly ; the light breeze was playing round 
him, the scene was bathed in moonlight ; he 
was bending down to " Leila," uttering the 
words hurled back upon him now. He roused 
himself with a start ; he saw them all watching 
him, and a haughty flush for one moment dyed 
cheek and brow ; but it passed, and he fixed 
his brilliant eyes full upon the face of the 
speaker, whose glance drooped beneath his gaze, 
like that of a guilty man. 

"So," said Vivian Devereux, calmly, "I 
am my brother's murderer — and a prisoner? 
Be it so ; I make no resistance. ' You ask me 
if I recognise the weapon. I do ; I wore it at 
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a costume ball ; it is a Greek dagger that I 
brought from the Levant. I threw it care- 
lessly into a drawer in the library, and have 
never seen it from that time. How it came 
into the hands that wrought this foul murder 
I cannot tell ; hut, as I stand before God, and 
in the presence of the dead " — he drew back 
the mantle again, and, looking down unflinch- 
ingly upon the locked, livid features, laid his 
firm hand solemnly on the cold brow — "I 
declare that I am innocent of even the thought 
of the crime laid to my charge." 

Perhaps in that moment not one there be- 
lieved him guilty. His demeanour throughout 
had been wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of wilful assassination, and his mien now, as he 
naade that solemn asseveration of innocence 
— ^his action — the noble dignity of face and 
voice — all carried conviction. The servants 
crowded round him with tears and passionate 
exclamations of indignation at the accusa- 
tion, and assurances of faith in him ; and 
then, for the first time, Vivian's stern self- 
control broke down. 

" Spare me ! " he said, for one moment 
covering his face. "I can bear all — all but 
this. God knows I am grateful. I will speak 
to you soon ; but as you love me, leave me 
now ! " 

Eeluctantly yielding to their master's 
wishes, the servants went slowly out, and 



